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LEARNING AND PERFORMANCE IN A TRACKING TASK 
UNDER TWO LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
INFORMATION FEEDBACK ! 

ALFRED F. SMODE? 


Ohio State University 


Information feedback or knowledge 
of performance can take many forms 
in a skill learning task. Miller (21) 
distinguishes between learning and 
action feedback, and Annett and Kay 
(4) distinguish between intrinsic feed- 
back (such as proprioceptive stimula- 
tion resulting from a motor response) 
and augmented feedback (such as 
that provided by E or by a feedback 
circuit from a machine). The present 
experiment deals with the effects 
of achievement information feedback. 
This is the type of feedback which 
tells S how the results of his responses 
conform to some objective reference, 
and which is believed to be especially 
effective in increasing motivation. 


1 This report is a condensation of a thesis 
submitted to the OSU Graduate School in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. The writer is indebted to Paul M. 
Fitts under whose direction this investigation 
was conducted. The research was carried out 
in the OSU Laboratory of Aviation Psychology 
and was supported by the Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center under Contract 
No. AF 41(657)-70 with the OSU Research 
Foundation. Appreciation is also expressed 
to Earl A. Alluisi and Peter Gain for many 
valuable suggestions 

2 Now with Dunlap and Associates, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Generally, it has been found that 
achievement information feedback (a) 
increases the level of performance in 
tasks that are highly overlearned (5, 
7, 13, 14, 20), (6) increases the rate 
of improvement early in practice on 
a new task (3, 6, 9, 10, 11, 17, 19, 23, 
24, 25, 27, 29), and (c) increases 
the frequency of reports that tasks are 
more interesting and less fatiguing 
(2, 5, 9, 19, 23, 30), as compared with 
conditions in which achievement in- 
formation is withheld. These three 
features, considered together, have led 
to the inference that knowledge of 
achievement has a motivating effect 
on behavior. It is not at all clear, 
however, whether the more rapid 
improvement resulting from informa- 
tion feedback during the early practice 
trials on a task is indicative of more 
rapid learning, or only of a heightened 
level of performance attributable to 
greater motivation and effort. 

Industrial research has shown that 
motivation to perform is related to 
job content, and to the methods and 
procedures employed in the task 
(15, 16, 18, 22). In the present 
investigation it was assumed that, 
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under a higher feedback-of-informa- 
tion schedule, performance would be 
superior to that under a lower infor- 
mation-feedback schedule, due to 
motivational effects. 

The theoretical position taken by 
the majority of writers is that infor- 
mation feedback has a large effect on 
task performance but may have little 
or no effect on learning, as indicated 
by retention, resistance to extinction, 
and similar measures (12, 28). How- 
ever, it is difficult to elaborate an 
experimental design that is adequate 
in assessing performance and learning 
effects independently as a function 
of the achievement information avail- 
able during training. The present 
study is intended as a contribution to 
this problem. s 

The evidence also is inconclusive 
concerning what happens when feed- 
back information is withdrawn at 
some stage in learning. Some data 
indicate that performance under a 
high-level information schedule shows 
a decrement when the information 
level is decreased or withdrawn (7, 9, 
19). Other data indicate that the 
superiority of groups trained under a 
high-level information schedule is 
maintained after the feedback infor- 
mation schedule is diminished or 
withdrawn (20, 24, 25). 


METHOD 


Tracking apparatus.—A one-dimensional elec- 
tronic compensatory tracking apparatus was 
employed in this study. The tracking input 
was generated by a cam, driven by a constant- 
speed motor. Rotation of the cam actuated a 
rocker arm to change a potentiometer which, as 
part of an electrical bridge circuit, caused needle 
deflections from a null position on the tracking 
display. The input voltage variation was +6 v. 

The tracking display was a zero-center volt- 
meter with a range of +6 v. Needle deflection 
was 13.3° per volt. The needle movement was 
slightly underdamped so that the needle oscil- 
lated several times if subjected to sudden large 
voltage changes. Positional control of the 
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needle excursions in the tracking task was 
provided by a control knob. 

Two scoring circuits, providing time-on- 
target and absolute integrated error scores, were 
incorporated into the apparatus. For time-on 
target scoring, the error voltage was fed into two 
voltage comparator circuits which defined the 
scoring zone of the problem. A scoring zone 
bandwidth was set at 10° of arc, 5° on each side 
of the null. position, corresponding to 6.25% 
of the input voltage (+.375 v.). Whenever the 
error, defined in terms of voltage differences be- 
tween the input signal and S’s control signal, 
was within the specified scoring bandwidth, a 
“Sodeco” four-digit counter (Type TCeZ4E25) 
was activated, and cumulated an on-target score 
at the rate of 20 counts per second. This 
counter was mounted in a soundproof box. For 
absolute ‘integrated error (fJe|) scoring, the 
error voltage was fed into a conventional com- 
puter amplifier which translated error into 
absolute values which were then integrated and 
displayed on a meter at £’s station. 

Two different cam-generated tracking inputs 
were used. The wave form of these inputs cor- 
responded to a fundamental with a 6-cpm fre- 
quency and a second harmonic with a 12-cpm 
frequency. The amplitude ratio of these two 
components was 12:7.5 units. Tracking input 
No. 1 can thus be specified as: 


6 = (12 sinwt + 7.5 cos 2wt) 4 


where @ is angular degrees of needle deflection on 
the display, w is .6288 radian/sec., ¢ is time in 
seconds, and 4 is 3.07 (a constant). Tracking 
input No. 2, which was used by half the Ss in 
the transfer phase of the study, was identical 
with input No. 1 with the exception that the 
second harmonic was phase-shifted a minus 90° 
from that in the first input. Problem input 
No. 2 can thus be specified as: 


@ = (12 sinwt + 7.5 sin wt) 


These inputs were chosen in the hope that they 
would provide two somewhat different tracking 
problems, comparable in difficulty level. 

The tracking display was a meter, 3} in. in 
diameter. It was located approximately 24 in. 
in front of S, normal to his line of sight, and at 
eye level. A 3}-in. diameter control knob was 
located directly below the display. 

Apparatus for providing achievement informa- 
tion feedback——A decade counter*® was used for 
presenting additional visual knowledge of 


*The idea of using a decade counter plus 
auditory clicks originated from work supported 
by a grant from the OSU Graduate School, in 
collaboration with Paul M. Fitts and J. Alfred 
Leonard. 
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achievement information. It was butted at a 
45° angle to the right of the tracking apparatus. 
It consisted of three columns of red 1}-in. panel 
lights mounted on a 10} X 17-in. black alumi- 
num panel. Each column of lights was num- 
bered upwards consecutively from 0 to 9. The 
lights in the right column were valued at one 
unit while the middle and left column lights were 
valued at 10 and 100 units, respectively. The 
lights were sequenced by stepping switches and 
relays and made possible the visual display of 
999 score units, each unit representing .5 sec. 
time-on-target. Groups not using the decade 
counter were not made aware of its function in 
the task and regarded it simply as some necessary 
component in the “complex” apparatus; it was 
turned off in this case. 

Clicks heard in a set of earphones provided 
additional auditory knowledge of achievement 
information. Clicks occurred at the rate of 2 
per sec. as long as S was on target. 

Procedure —The same initial instructions 
were read toeach S. He was told that when the 
problem began he should move the control knob 
so as to try to keep the needle of the tracking 
display on the zero mark at all times. The 
training task was identical for all Ss except that 
the knowledge of achievement feedback was 
varied. Additional specific instructions were 
read to each S, depending upon the information 
feedback schedule assigned (H or L) and upon 
transfer to the same or a new target course. 
Each S served for a I-hr. session of 14 trials, of 
which 11 were training trials and three were 
transfer trials. A 1l-min. rest period was given 
between all trials except for a 3-min. rest between 
Trial 11, the last training trial, and Trial 12, 
the first transfer trial. The 3-min. rest period 
allowed E time to change problem input cams 
manually when required. Each trial lasted for 
90 sec., of which the first 5 sec. were not scored. 
This 5-sec. warm-up period gave S an opportu- 
nity to center the needle in the on-target zone 
before the scoring started. 

The high-level knowledge of achievement 
groups (H-Groups) received clicks in the ear- 
phones at the rate of one for each .5 sec. of cumu- 
lated time-on-target, and for each .5 sec. S 
remained on the target the next higher red light 
was also lit on the decade counter. The low- 
level knowledge of achievement groups (L- 
Groups) received broad band noise in the ear- 
phones of sufficient intensity to mask the 
clicking of the scoring relays which would other- 
wise have provided auditory performance cues. 
At the end of each trial they were told their 
time-on-target score for that trial to the nearest 
second. It can be seen that the H-Groups 
received a greater amount of information per 
trial than the L-Groups. The information was 
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presented immediately to the H-Groups, as 
accrued, in small incremental steps, whereas the 
L-Group information was presented only after 
each trial was completed, through a different 
mode of presentation. It should be noted that 
the two’ schedules of information feedback are 
defined in terms of the aggregate (confounded) 
effect of the basic high and low information 
feedback conditions which differed with respect 
to (a) the amount of achievement information 
presented, (b) the sensory mode of information 
presentation, and (c) the temporal character of 
presentation. It was not a purpose of the study 
to assign quantitative values to the parameters 
in each condition. It should be noted that both 
groups could observe their own performance 
error continually on the tracking display; how- 
ever, there was no objective standard available 
on the display by means of which they could 
evaluate the goodness of this performance or 
their cumulative achievement. For all groups, 
time-on-target scores were recorded from the 
Sodeco counter and integrated error scores from 
the scoring circuit. 

In the transfer phase of the study eight 
conditions were differentiated—one-half of the 
Ss continued on the information schedule im- 
posed at the outset, and one-half changed over 
to the other basic information schedule; further, 
one-half the Ss continued to track target input 
No. 1 (used during the training phase), and one- 
half transferred to target input No. 2. The 
eight subgroups are shown in Table 1. 

Subjects—The Ss were 160 male volunteer 
undergraduate students from a beginning course 
in psychology at the Ohio State University. As 
Ss reported, they were assigned randomly to 


TABLE 1 


Tue Various Know.epce or Acutevement (K 
oF P) anp Tarcet Input (Task 1 or 
Task 2) Conprtions Empiovep 
Durinc TRAINING AND TRANS- 

FER ConDITIONS 














Traini Transf 
(Trials 1-11) (Trials 12-14) 
Group | | Z. 
| KofP Task | KofP | Task 
1 | High | 1 | High | 1 
2 | High | 1 High | 2 
3 | High 1 Low | 1 
4 | High | 1 Low 2 
5 | Low l High | l 
6 | Low 1 High 2 
7 Low 1 Low | 1 
S | Low 1 Low 2 
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Training Trials 


Tronster Trials 


Fic. 1. Percentage time-on-target scores for the high-level and low-level knowledge of achieve- 
ment (K of P) groups over training and transfer trials (20 Ss per group). Brackets indicate groups 
that didjnot differ significantly on the three transfer trials (Duncan’s Multiple Range Test). 


one of the eight experimental subgroups in such 
a way as to keep the numbers in the groups as 
nearly balanced as possible, until each subgroup 
contained 20 Ss. 

Protocols—In addition to the time-on-target 
and integrated error scores, a protocol of sub- 
jective reactions to the tracking task was ob- 
tained from each S. After completing the ex- 
perimental session, each S was asked: “What is 
your reaction to this kind of task?” “How does 
it strike you with regard to interest, monotony, 
or fatigue?” Tabulation of the answers to these 
questions provides a basis for a comparison of 
subjective reactions to the task under the two 
conditions of information feedback. 


RESULTS 


Time-on-target scores.—Percentage 
time-on-target scores are shown in 
Fig. 1. For the time-on-target data, 


Bartlett’s test did not preclude the 
assumption of homogeneity of vari- 
ance. A t test between the perform- 
ance of the H- and L-Groups (N = 80 
per group) over the first 11 training 
trials was highly significant (P < .01), 
the H-Group being superior. Both 
groups showed consistent improve- 
ment over the training trials; how- 
ever the H-Groups were superior on 
the first 90-sec. trial and maintained 
this superiority in performance 
throughout all 11 training trials. 
It is apparent that the augmented 
achievement information feedback 
facilitated performance. 

A 2X22 factorial analysis of 
variance was carried out for the 
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data of Trials 12, 13, and 14 combined, 
in order to assess the experimental 
effects in terms of performance on 
the transfer trials. These results are 
summarized in Table 2. Significant 
variation (P < .01) obtained among 
the means of the three major variables 
of original information feedback (OI), 
transfer information feedback (TI), 
and target course (C). In addition, the 
interaction of transfer information 
feedback and target course was also 
significant (P < .05). 

The TI X C interaction is inter- 
preted as indicating that the joint 
effect of high-level information feed- 
back plus tracking of the same target 
input, as contrasted with the joint 
effect of a low-level feedback plus 
tracking of a different target input, 
was greater over transfer trials than 
could be predicted from the main 
effects of transfer information feed- 
back (TI) and target course (C) 
considered separately. 

A Duncan Multiple Range Test (8) 
was carried out to determine non- 
significant differences in performance 
among the eight experimental groups 
over the combined transfer trials. 
The critical comparisons for the 
present study are those between 
groups trained under different infor- 
mation feedback conditions and tested 
under identical feedback conditions 
on the transfer trials. Four such 
comparisons of transfer performance 
are possible (Groups 1 vs. 5, 2 vs. 6, 
3 vs. 7, and 4 vs. 8). All four com- 
parisons revealed significant differ- 
ences favoring the group trained 
under the condition of high achieve- 
ment information feedback. 

Also of special interest is the com- 
parison of the transfer performance 
of high-to-low vs. low-to-high informa- 
tion feedback groups (Groups 3 vs. 5 
and 4 vs. 6). In both comparisons 
the high-to-low group was superior, 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE For PeRcENTAGE TIME- 
on-TARGET For ALL Groups 
Over Compinep TRANSFER 











Triats 12-14 
Source df F P 
Between groups 7 15.6599 | Ol 
Original information l 56.6534 | Ol 
feedback (OI) 
Transfer information 1 28.3053 01 


feedback (TT) 


Target course (C, 1 19.7881 Ol 
OI X TI 1 0294 
oOIxc 1 6423 
TIXC 1 4.1848 05 
Ol x TIX C 1 0162 
Within groups 152 | (106.4709)* 
Total 159 














* Mean square for error. 


but neither difference was statistically 
significant. This finding suggests, for 
the present task and training condi- 
tions, that the facilitating effects of 
high information feedback on learning 
during early trials is approximately 
balanced by the facilitating effects 
of high feedback on performance 
during the transfer trials,, i.e., that 
learning and performance effects were 
approximately equal in this task. 


Integrated error scores—For the absolute 
integrated error data, the results of Bartlett’s 
test did not warrant the assumption of homo- 
geneity of variance. Accordingly, a nonpara- 
metric analysis (1) was carried out for the pooled 
data of the three transfer trials in order to assess 
the experimental effects among the three vari- 
ables. The results are very substantially in 
agreement with those for the time-on-target 
scores. The ranks of the eight groups in terms 
of integrated error scores were 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
7, which agrees very closely with their rankings 
in terms of the time-on-target scores. A signifi- 
cant difference (P < .01) was shown for the 
effects of high vs. low training information 
feedback, and also (P < .01) for the transfer 
information feedback variable. The effect of 
the target course (C) variable, however, was not 
significant and no significant interaction effects 
were found. Apparently the nonparametric 
analysis of integrated error did not provide as 
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sensitive a test of performance differences as did 
the parametric analysis of time-on-target scores. 

Protocols —An analysis of Ss’ subjective 
reactions to the tracking task indicated that 
interest level accrued as a function of increased 
information feedback. Most Ss who served 
under H conditions reported that the decade 
counter and the auditory clicks seemed to pro- 
duce a high level of interest in the task. Of the 
40 Ss (Subgroups 7 and 8) who performed under 
a low information feedback throughout, 37.5% 
stated that the task was “interesting,” 25% said 
the task was “average” in interest level, and 
37.5% stated that the task was “not interesting.” 
It is important to note that of the small number 
of Ss in the L-Groups who judged the task 
interesting, two-thirds added some kind of 
qualification to the effect that the interest level 
fell off and the task became boring after several 
trials. In contrast to this, of the two groups 
(N = 40) that performed under H conditions 
throughout (Subgroups | and 2), 87.5% stated 
without qualification that the task was an inter- 
esting one, 7.5% said the task was average in 
interest level, and only 5% stated that the task 
was not interesting. A chi-square analysis of 
the preceding data indicated a difference be- 
tween the H and L groups that was significant 
at the P<.01 level. Four experimental 
groups (N = 80) performed under both sched- 
ules of performance information and were there- 
fore able to compare the two conditions. Of 
this group, 80% preferred high information 
feedback, 15% had no preference, and only 5% 
preferred low information feedback. 

An analysis of the contents of the individual 
protocols suggests three bases for the motivation 
effects: (a) feelings of tension—under the high- 
level information condition, some Ss reported a 
general increase in attentiveness to the task 
together with feelings of increased tension and 
pressure to perform well; (b) self-competition— 
Ss cited the competitive value of the decade 
counter and its high incentive value, and gave 

statements framed in terms of trying for a high- 
' score goal; (c) game-playing attitude—some Ss 
reported that the decade counter made the task 
easier and more fun, engendering a better atti- 
tude toward the task, so that they viewed the 
task as a game such as playing a pinball machine. 


Discussion 


Three theoretical issues are raised by 
these results. (a) Do the behavioral 
effects resulting from the higher informa- 
tion feedback condition arise directly 
from the utilization of additional in- 
formation regarding task performance, 
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or are they mediated indirectly through 
an increase in motivation? (46) What 
is the basis of the hypothesized increase 
in motivation? (c) Is the learning effect 
noted on transfer trials due to the fact 
that tracking skills are increased, or to 
the fact that Ss have developed better 
work habits? These issues are progres- 
sively more difficult to answer on the 
basis of the present data. 

Regarding the first issue, it has been 
shown by numerous investigators that 
the type of display used in a tracking 
task (pursuit vs. compensatory, quick- 
ened vs. unquickened, etc.) affects the 
level of performance attained by Ss. 
However, in the present task the primary 
tracking display was the same for all 
groups. Furthermore, had Ss attempted 
to track by means of the additional 
information feedback provided by the 
clicks and the decade counter, they would 
have found it very difficult or impossible 
since this information was not sufficiently 
specific as to the direction and magnitude 
of error to permit S to use it as a cue 
to the making of specific responses. 
In fact, there is even reason to speculate 
that the decade counter may have been 
in one sense a distraction. Therefore, 
we can safely conclude that the effect 
of the higher information feedback was 
mediated by an increase in motivation. 

Regarding the second issue, of why the 
increased motivation, it was stated 
earlier that it was not the purpose of 
this experiment to investigate this prob- 
lem in terms of the several characteristics 
of the heightened feedback information 
schedule. However, it is hypothesized 
that a schedule providing for the frequent 
feedback of achievement information, 
categorized as good or bad against an 
external standard, has generally a moti- 
vating as well as a reinforcing effect. 
Such an effect has been found in two 
other (unpublished) studies conducted 
in the Laboratory of Aviation Psy- 
chology, which employed a very different 
(perceptual discrimination) learning task. 

The third issue cannot be adequately 
settled on the basis of the present data. 
On the one hand, it is possible that Ss 
learned more about the specific tracking 
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task while performing at a high level 
during training trials; on the other hand, 
they may have developed better work 
habits, such as attending more closely 
to the display, making quicker and more 
frequent corrections, etc., and these more 
efficient work habits, or the attitudes 
associated with them, may have carried 
over to the transfer trials. The present 
writer prefers to identify the effects 
as learning; however, the alternative 
carry-over-of-motivation hypothesis can- 
not be ruled out. It is quite possible, 
of course, that both types of effects 
were present—for example, that a higher 
rate of responding characterized both 
training and transfer trials. 

The type of feedback information 
provided here appears to have some of 
the characteristics of the reinforcement 
schedules found most effective by Skin- 
ner (26) in producing high rates of 
responding. It may be fruitful to in- 
vestigate the relation of augmented 
information feedback schedules to rate 
of responding. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment was designed to 
provide an independent assessment of per- 
formance effects and learning effects in a com- 
pensatory tracking task as a function of the 
method used in providing cumulative informa- 
tion as to achievement level. With the excep- 
tion of the procedural variable of information 
feedback (knowledge of achievement) the task 
was uniform for all Ss. A transfer of training 
design was employed, differentiating two basic 
conditions (high and low information feedback 
schedules) of the training phase into eight experi- 
mental subgroups in the transfer phase. On 
the transfer trials, one-half of the Ss continued 
to receive the same type of information imposed 
at the outset and one-half changed to the other 
schedule; one-half continued with the original 
target course while one-half transferred to a 
new target course equated for difficulty level. 
The high and low information feedback condi- 
tions differed in terms of the aggregate effect 
of the following three parameters: (a) the 
amount of information presented, (b) the sensory 
mode of presentation, and (c) the temporal 
characteristics of presentation. 

For both the time-on-target and the absolute 
integrated error scores, all groups showed con- 
sistent improvement over training trials; how- 
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ever, the high information feedback groups were 
superior at the end of the first 90-sec. trial, and 
maintained this superiority throughout the 
training period. Thus, the high-level informa- 
tion feedback clearly facilitated performance. 

Comparisons of groups trained under different 
information feedback conditions and tested under 
identical conditions on transfer trials revealed 
significant differences which in all cases favored 
training under high-level information feedback. 
These are identified as learning effects, although 
a carry-over-of-motivation hypothesis (per- 
sistence of a favorable attitude) cannot be 
ruled out. 

For the present task and training conditions, 
the facilitating effects of high information feed- 
back during early training trials (as measured 
by the differences between control and experi- 
mental groups under low information feedback) 
were approximately balanced by the facilitating 
effects of high information feedback during 
transfer trials (as measured by transfer per- 
formance under high information feedback). 

Protocols of subjective reactions to the track- 
ing tasks indicated that interest level accrued as 
a function of increased information feedback. 
Possible bases for this incentive differential are 
discussed. It is concluded that the effect of the 
higher information feedback was mediated by an 
increase in motivation. 

It is suggested that the manipulation of 
extrinsic information feedback may prove to be 
a useful technique for controlling human 
motivational levels in a variety of learning tasks. 
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EFFECTS OF DISCRIMINATION PERFORMANCE OF 
SIMILARITY OF PREVIOUSLY ACQUIRED 
STIMULUS NAMES! 

KATHRYN J. NORCROSS ? 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 


If S learns discriminal verbal re- 
sponses to a given set of similar stimuli 
in one task and is subsequently re- 
quired to learn motor responses to 
these same stimuli presented in a 
transfer task, performance on that 
transfer task has been shown to be 
facilitated (6). It has been suggested 
that when verbal responses are learned 
to a set of environmental stimuli, the 
response-produced stimulation accom- 
panying verbalization will contribute 
to each total stimulus complex. In 
conjunction with other principles in 
learning theory, facilitation in a 
transfer task may be predicted as an 
increasing function of the distinctive- 
ness of the response-produced stimuli. 
On the assumption that the similarity 
of the responses is correlated with the 
similarity of the stimuli they produce, 
it would be predicted that Ss who 
learn similar names for the experi- 
mental stimuli will not do as well on 
the subsequent criterion task as Ss 
who learn distinctive names, since the 
effective stimulus complexes in the 
criterion task will be more distinctive 
the more dissimilar the responses 
learned in pretraining. 

Pretraining experience involving 
one of two sets of stimulus names, 
either three nonsense syllables judged 
similar or three nonsense syllables 
judged dissimilar, was given by Ger- 


' This research was the basis for a doctoral 
dissertation under the guidance and direction of 
Charles C. Spiker, who also contributed immeas- 
urably to the paper in its present form. 

?Now at Trenton State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


juoy (1). No advantage was indi- 
cated in the transfer task for the use 
of dissimilar names as compared to the 
use of similar names. The present 
experiments proposed to investigate 
further the effects of prior attachment 
of names of differing degrees of 
similarity to the stimuli to be dis- 
criminated in a transfer task. A 
within-Ss design was used in an at- 
tempt to control extraneous variables 
which are known to be factors in 
transfer, as well as to increase the 
precision of the experiments. 


EXPERIMENT [| 
Method 


Design.—The experimental design is schema- 
tized in Table 1. Experimental stimuli were 
photographs of pen and ink line drawings of 
Indian children’s faces—a pair of girls’ faces and 
a pair of boys’ faces. In pretraining, Ss learned 
highly similar nonsense names for one pair and 
dissimilar nonsense names for the other pair. 
Thirty kindergarten children* were randomly as- 


TABLE 1 


EXPERIMENTAL DesiGNn 














Pretraining | 
Transfer Task 
Subgroup 1 | Subgroup2 | 
Boy 1—zim Boy 1—wug | Boy 1—Button 1 
Boy 2—zam | Boy 2—kos Boy 2—Button 2 
Girli—wug | Girli—zim | Girl 1—Button 3 
Girl 2—kos Girl 2~-zam_ | Girl 2—Button 4 





* Appreciation is expressed to Hale C. Reid, 
Director of Curriculum and Instruction, for per- 
mission to obtain subjects in the Cedar Rapids 
Public School. Thanks are also due to John 
Manville, Principal, and to the staff of Hayes 
School for administrative assistance and coopera- 
tion in the collection of data for this study. 
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signed to one of two subgroups used for purposes 
of counterbalancing. The transfer task, identi- 
cal for all Ss, required S to push a different one of 
four buttons to each of the separately presented 
pictures. It was expected that the learning per- 
formance, in terms of correct responses, would be 
superior for the pair of stimuli with dissimilar 
names as compared to the pair with similar 
names. 

Apparatus.—The apparatus used in transfer 
was comprised of two main units. The stimulus 
unit, an engineering model of the Hunter Card- 
master, has been previously used and described 
by Norcross and Spiker (5). Briefly, this visual 
stimulus presentation device consists of a gray 
metal box 14 X 14 X 14 in., with a 3 X 6-in. 
aperture in the front face. Plastic cards on 
which the stimulus pictures were mounted were 
presented before this aperture. 

The response unit was below the stimulus 
aperture and in front of S. As seen by S, this 
consisted of a gray wooden box with the top 
panel sloping downward from the aperture. On 
this panel, four push-button switches were 
placed at what would be the corners of a 3-in. 
square. The two buttons appropriate for a 
given pair of pictures were diagonally located at 
the points of the square and were marked with 
colored tape—those for the Indian girls with 
yellow tape and those for the Indian boys with 
red tape. A small informational lamp was lo- 
cated immediately beside each button. 

Procedure.—The name learning was adminis- 
tered on Day 1. The E verbalized the names 
and indicated which name went with each pic- 
ture, for the girls’ and for the boys’ pictures. 
Some practice was then given, without the pic- 
tures, in serial recitation of the two names appro- 
priate for each pair. At £’s discretion, the 
learning trials were begun in which a single 
picture was held up by £ and S was asked for 
the name. When a name appropriate for a 
stimulus member of the other pair was given, E 
offered the names for the pair of which this pic- 
ture was a member, and again asked for a re- 
sponse. If S did not give any name, E asked for 
a choice of the responses appropriate to the pair 
of which the picture was a member. 

Following a correct response, the next picture 
was presented. If an incorrect name was given, 
S was first corrected and then shown the picture 
for which the name he had given was correct. 
The order was such that presentation of a boy’s 
picture alternated regularly with presentation of 
a girl’s picture. A trial refers to four successive 
presentations in which all pictures were shown. 
Pretraining on Day 1 was continued until a cri- 
terion was achieved of one trial in which S had 
correctly volunteered the names for all pictures. 
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Pretraining was discontinued for any child who 
did not meet the criterion in 18 trials and his 
record was not considered. 

On Day 2, one to three days later, the pictures 
were presented by means of the Cardmaster 
until the criterion of one errorless naming trial 
was again reached. Transfer learning was im- 
mediately begun. The S was asked to give the 
name and then push a button as each picture was 
presented. If a boy’s picture was shown and 
either one of the boys’ names was given, it was 
accepted. This was also true for the girls’ pic- 
tures. If S gave a girl’s name for a boy’s pic- 
ture, or vice versa, E reminded him of the ap- 
propriate pair of names. 

Only one button response followed a picture 
presentation. After any pushing response, the 
informational light came on beside the button 
correct for that picture. A bell, located inside 
the response unit, was sounded if the correct 
button had been pushed. The E determined 
when a new picture was presented and which 
response would be appropriately rewarded or 
corrected on that presentation. 

A block of four stimulus presentations in 
which all pictures were shown made up a trial. 
The order of presenting the stimuli was random 
with the restrictions that no one picture appear 
twice in succession and that the number of times 
three girls’ pictures appeared in sequence equal 
the instances of a sequence of three boys’ pic- 
tures. Fifteen transfer trials were administered, 
while all naming and pushing responses were 
recorded. 


Results 


Verbal learning——An average of 
7.37 trials, including criterial trials, 
was required to achieve criterion on 


Day 1. In those trials, the mean 
number of correct dissimilar-name re- 
sponses was 8.67 and the mean number 
of correct similar-name responses was 
7.40. The value of ¢ obtained from a 
test of this difference was 1.09 
(P > .20). Data of three Ss who did 
not meet criterion were not considered. 
An average of 3.17 relearning trials 
was given on Day 2. The mean 
difference between similar and dis- 
similar correct responses was .53 
(¢ = 1.70, P > .05). 

Motor Learning.—Preliminary anal- 
ysis revealed that the subgroups used 
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Fig. 1. Mean number of correct motor 
responses in Exp. I. 


for counterbalancing did not differ in 
performance on the motor task and 
that they did not interact with experi- 
mental conditions. Therefore, the 
subgroup classification was disre- 
garded in further analyses. For all 
Ss combined, a mean of 20.20 correct 
motor responses followed presentation 
of those stimuli which possessed dis- 
similar names while a mean of 16.90 
correct responses followed presenta- 
tion of the stimuli with similar names. 
Figure 1 graphically shows the means 
of the number of correct responses in 
blocks of three trials for the two 
similarity conditions separately. A 
Treatment X Trials X Ss analysis (4) 
of correct responses is summarized in 


Table 2. 


Discussion 


The results obtained confirmed the 
prediction that more correct responses 
would be made in the learning of dis- 
criminal motor responses to a pair of 
stimuli for which dissimilar names had 
been previously learned, as compared to 
a pair for which similar names had been 
learned. However, an examination of 
the verbal responses occurring in the 
motor task revealed that 103 incorrect 
dissimilar verbal responses were given 
while 341 incorrect similar responses 
were made. The mean difference of 8.27 
is significant at the .001 level. The ex- 
planation could be offered that a greater 


TABLE 2 


ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE oF CoRRECT 
Movror Responses, Exp. I 





Source | 





Treatments (T) | 
Trials (t) 

Ss 

TXt 

t X Ss 

T X Ss 

TXtX Ss 


Total 





™P < 001. 


number of motor errors to the similarly 
named pair of stimuli occurred because 
the similar verbal cues were more in- 
consistently associated with their re- 
spective experimental stimuli than was 
true for the dissimilar verbal cues, and 
were therefore more irregularly rein- 
forced with regard to the button re- 
sponses. A second experiment was con- 
ducted which assured for each picture a 
consistent verbal response immediately 
prior to the motor response. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Experiment II differed from Exp. I 
only in that S was corrected for 
misnaming in the transfer task, and 
was required to verbalize the correct 
name prior to the button-pressing re- 


sponse. Twenty-six Ss were ran- 
domly assigned to one of the two sub- 
groups. 


Results 


Verbal learning. —The mean number 
of trials on Day 1 was 7.54. An 
average of 3.31 relearning trials was 
required on Day 2. On neither day 
was there a significant difference be- 
tween the number of correct similar 
and dissimilar responses (P > .20). 
Data of three Ss who did not meet 
criterion were not considered. 

Motor learning.—A mean of 22.73 
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Fic. 2. Mean number of correct motor 
responses in Exp. II. 


correct responses occurred to the pair 
with dissimilar names while a mean 
of 19.62 correct responses occurred 
to the pair with similar names. 
Table 3 summarizes a Treatment X 
Trials X Ss analysis of variance which 
again yielded both significant Treat- 
ment and Trials effects. Figure 2 
depicts the results graphically. 


Discussion 


Experiment II showed a significant 
difference in transfer performance for the 
two types of stimuli with names of differ- 
ing degrees of similarity, a confirmation 
of Exp. I. These experiments were 
designed so that each S served in both 
experimental conditions. Thus, there 
should be no differential effects of warm- 
up and learning-to-learn, both known to 
be nonspecific factors in transfer of 
training (2, 7). Each S had the same 
amount of experience in learning to 
respond discriminally to the two pairs in 
pretraining. Therefore, any effects es- 
tablished by this experience, e.g., “‘ob- 
serving responses” (3), should have 
transferred to the second task equally 
for both pairs of stimuli. It would not 
seem that any of these factors can be 
used to account for differences in per- 
formance for the two similarity condi- 
tions. In addition, Exp. II controlled 
verbalization so that S consistently gave 
the correct name immediately prior to the 
motor response. Thus it appears that 
it is the difference in similarity of the 
pairs of verbal responses which has 


TABLE 3 


ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE oF CoRRECT 
Moror Responses, Exp. II 








Source MS 





Treatments (T) 
— (t) 
s 


TXt 
t X Ss 
TX Ss 
TXtX Ss 














differentially influenced performance on 
the criterion task. 

It should be noted that the design of 
these experiments does not permit infer- 
ence as to whether the transfer was 
negative, positive, or both. In order to 
determine the direction of transfer in 
such an experiment a control condition 
is needed which involves criterion task 
stimuli for which the Ss have not previ- 
ously learned names. 

It has previously been shown that 
performance when learning motor re- 
sponses to a set of stimuli will be affected 
if verbal responses have been learned to 
these same stimuli. This study suggests 
that, under certain conditions, the trans- 
fer effects depend at least in part upon 
the degree of generalization among the 
response-produced stimuli. 


SUMMARY 


This study measured the effects on discrimi- 
nation performance in kindergarten Ss of the de- 
gree of similarity of previously acquired stimulus 
names. In Exp. I, Ss learned similar nonsense 
names to two stimuli and dissimilar nonsense 
names to two other stimuli. These same stimuli 
were then shown in a transfer task in which S was 
required to give a name and push a different one 
of four buttons in response to each stimulus 
singly presented. More incorrect names and 
fewer correct motor responses occurred to the 
similarly named pair as compared to the dis- 
similarly named pair. 

Experiment II differed from Exp. I only in 
that incorrect verbalizations were corrected 
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prior to the occurrence of a motor response. 
Again, transfer performance with the dissimi- 
larly named pictures was significantly superior 
to that for the pictures with similar names. 

It was concluded that response-produced 
verbal cues may differentially affect a transfer 
task depending upon the degree of generalization 
among the verbal cue components. 
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A STUDY OF “FITTINGNESS” OF SIGNS TO WORDS 
BY MEANS OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 


GORDON A. McMURRAY 
University of Saskatchewan 


The term “‘fittingness” to describe 
the relationship between a word and a 
pictorial sign was used by Bartlett 
(1, Ch. 6) in reporting the results of 
his Picture Writing experiment. His 
Ss were required to associate certain 
word-sign pairs and to reproduce the 
correct sign whenever the correspond- 
ing word appeared in a short story 
dictated 15 min. after the learning 
period. Some word-sign combina- 
tions were accepted by his Ss as being 
peculiarly fitting, and the recognition 
of this fittingness evoked a pleasant 
feeling. The conditions which gave 
rise to this “fittingness’’ experience 
were not studied, but Bartlett con- 
sidered that it probably invoived 
complex cognitive processes fo: which 
a verbal formulation might o~ might 
not be possible. 


Hall and Oldfield (3), using six words each 
matched with two signs, found significant agree- 
ment among Ss in the choice of the “best-fitting” 
signs. The reasons given for the choices were so 
varied that they appeared as rationalizations for 
a more basic process in which the general formal 
and structural qualities of the signs influenced 
the selections made. More recently, Hall (2) 
used 50 words each matched with five possible 
symbols. The agreement of choice for many 
words was again high with the basis of fittingness 
varying from signs having a direct conventional 
significance to those possessing some undefined 
formal quality which fitted the word. 

Similar results have been obtained in ex- 
periments where different tasks were used. 
Usnadze (7) presented 42 unfamiliar syllables or 
sound complexes from which an appropriate name 
was to be selected for each of six drawings. 
Agreement of choice was again beyond that which 
could be expected by chance. Willmann (8) sent 
four simple abstract geometrical designs to sev- 
eral composers and asked them to compose ap- 
propriate musical themes after they had briefly 
studied each of the designs. Themes for the 


same designs showed marked similarities which 
differentiated them from other theme-design 
combinations. These experiments demonstrate 
that significant agreement of choice occurs when 
several Ss are asked to match visual designs 
with words, nonsense sounds, or music. The 
reasons for this agreement, however, remain 
obscure, and the choices made are largely unpre- 
dictable. 


In 1952, Osgood (4) suggested that 
the meaning of a word might be speci- 
fied by rating it on several 7-point 
scales, each of which has been defined 
by a pair of polar terms such as Kind 
—Cruel, High—Low, Heavy—Light 
Ratings of a word on a series of such 
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Fic. 1. Word-sign combinations used for the 
study of fittingness of signs to words. 
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“FITTINGNESS” OF SIGNS TO WORDS 


TABLE 1 


| 
angular—rounded| cold—hot fast—slow 
weak —-strong good—bad hard—-soft 
rough —smooth tense—relaxed | ugly—beautiful 
active—passive | heavy—light | green—red 
high—low kind—cruel | sick—healthy 





scales may be represented by a profile 
which thus becomes a kind of “profile 
of meaning” of that word. Because 
visual signs may be rated directly on 
this semantic differential, the degree 
of similarity between the connotative 
meanings of any given word-sign pair 
becomes measurable. This study was 
undertaken to test the hypothesis that 
in the situation where one of two signs 
is chosen as “best fitting’ a word, the 
ratings of the word on the differential 
would be closer to the ratings of the 
chosen sign than to those of the non- 
chosen. 


Metuop 


Choice of word-sign pairs—Ten words, each 
presented in connection with a pair of pictorial 
designs, were given to a class of 156 students in 
introductory psychology. The Ss received a 
mimeographed sheet with the words and signs 
arranged as shown in Fig. 1. They were then 
asked to draw a circle around the letter under 
the sign which seemed to go best with the word. 

The first six words with their signs were the 
same as those used by Hall and Oldfield (3). 
Of the remaining four words and eight signs, all 
of the words and one of the signs (Sign B for 
Visionary) were used by Hall (2). The remain- 
ing seven signs were drawn for this experiment 
to resemble Hall’s more abstract designs. 

The semantic differential—In the test form 
for the semantic differential the 15 scales listed 
in Table 1 were used. These scales were selected 
because they are similar to those used by Osgood 
and because they represent the three main 
factors he has isolated in factor analyses of these 
ratings (6). The concepts rated were the 10 
words and 20 signs shown in Fig. 1, presented in 
an order which did not reflect the pairings of 
Fig. 1. Each concept was rotated against each 
scale so that successive appearances of any one 
concept were separated by 29 other ratings. 

The resultant 450-item test form was ad- 
ministered to 39 students who were unaware of 
the nature of the hypothesis and of the word-sign 
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pairings used in Fig. 1. They were instructed 
to mark the scales rapidly and to judge each item 
as independently as possible. Ratings were 
given a numerical value by assigning the num- 
bers 1 to 7 to the successive steps on each scale, 
the left-hand side being arbitrarily called 1. 
After the numerical ratings were punched on 
IBM cards, the cards for all the group were then 
put through a tabulator to obtain the distribu- 
tion of ratings on each item and their sums. 
Mean ratings were obtained with an ordinary 
desk calculator. Two test forms were discarded 
because of unclear placement of the check marks. 
Thus the mean ratings are based on 37 complete 
forms. The difference, d, between the mean 
rating of a word and the mean rating of each of 
the two associated signs was then found on each 
of the 15 scales. These were combined into a 


single measure, D, of the distance between a 
given word-sign pair using the formula D = 
~v 2d? (5). 


RESULTS 

The results found in Table 2 con- 
firm the significant agreement of choice 
found by others (2,3). The least 
decisive agreement was found for 
Rhythm with its associated signs, but 
even here tested against a hypothetical 
50:50 distribution x? = 9.82; P< 
O1. 

The results from the semantic differ- 
ential given in Table 3 show that the 
chosen sign was closer to the word 


TABLE 2 


Numser Cuoostnc Sicn A or Sicn B ror Eacu 
or THE 10 Worps, AND THE CoRRESPONDING 
D Basepv on DitrreRENCES IN 
Mean Ratincs 


Number 
Choosing 


D Based on Diff. in 
Mean Ratings 
Word = Sees ee 
| 
Sign A | Sign B | Sign A | Sign B 
Rhythm on 
Wrong : 3 | 
Justice 
Serene 
Storm 
Philosophy 
Visionary 
Crisis 
Peace 
Enthusiasm 





20 to 90 9 Ln 48 she ON 
SMmnremwoOOUOW 


| 
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than the nonchosen sign on the D 
measure in 9 of the 10 choice situa- 
tions. The one exception is found in 
the case of Visionary where Sign A 
(the nonchosen sign) was slightly 
closer to the word on the D measure 
than Sign B (the chosen sign). 

With 15 scales and 10 words there 
were 150 instances in which the mean 
ratings of the associated signs could 
be compared to that of the word. In 
112 of these comparisons, disregard- 
ing the quantitative size of the differ- 
ence, the mean rating of the chosen 
sign was closer to the word than was 
the mean rating of the nonchosen sign. 
This distribution is significantly differ- 
ent from what could be expected on 
the hypothesis that the mean rating 
of neither sign is more likely to be 
closer to the word than the other 
(x? = 36.6; P < 0.01). 


Discussion 


The results indicate that the semantic 
differential reflects the connotative 
meanings evoked both by visual designs 
and words. When these meanings for a 
word-sign pair are similar, then this com- 
bination is regarded as “fitting”; and, as 
seen in Table 2, marked agreement will 
be found in choosing such a pair over a 
pair with less similarity. 

It is likely that the sign connotations 
are due to certain formal qualities which 
are brought out by the differential and 
made roughly measurable even though 
for most people a descriptive verbal 
formulation of these qualities is impossi- 
ble. Itis true that conventional learned- 
object associations may enter into these 
choices, although they have been fairly 
well excluded from many of the designs. 
When these conventional associations do 
enter, they appear to act as a separate 
“conventional” factor which might add 
to, or mask, the “formal” factor. Hall 
(2) has shown that, when both types of 
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choice are possible, individuals differ 
considerably in the relative influence of 
these two factors on their choices. 
Since the semantic differential does not 
appear to be a suitable instrument for 
reflecting such specific associations, the 
relationships demonstrated in this study 
would likely appear most clearly when 
highly abstract visual designs are used. 


SUMMARY 


Pairs of pictorial signs were presented in con- 
nection with each of 10 words. Statistically 
significant agreement of choice was found when 
156 Ss were asked to select the sign “best fitted” 
to each word. The same words and signs were 
rated independently on a semantic differential 
made up of 15 scales. The mean ratings of the 
chosen signs were found to be closer to the mean 
ratings of the word than were those of the non- 
chosen signs. It is concluded that “fittingness”’ 
of sign to word is related to the degree of similar- 
ity of their connotative meanings as indicated by 
ratings on the semantic differential. 
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Pavlov (12) found that conditioned 
stimuli while still being reinforced 
passed into a state of inhibition. The 
rate of growth of this inhibitory proc- 
ess was increased when the same 
stimulus was applied at short intervals 
of time, and kept to a minimal degree 
when the same stimulus was applied 
infrequently. Hovland (8) pointed 
out that there appeared to be two 
distinct types of experimental extinc- 
tion curves: (a) those characterized 
by a continuous decline, and (b) those 
showing a larger response on the 
second or third extinction trial than 
on the first. Hovland suggested that 
the initial rise in the second type of 
curve was due to negative adaptation 
to continuous reinforcement. He 
partially verified this hypothesis. 
Gardner and Nissen (6) also observed 
that prolonged training often showed 
periods when practice seemed to have 
negative effects. These reports offer 
evidence to support the view that 
extinction phenomena can be observed 
without the withdrawal of the rein- 
forcing agent. 

Gleitman, Nachmias, and Neisser 
(7) criticized the Hullian theory of 
inhibition and extinction, presenting 
the argument that the Hullian learn- 
ing equation should lead to the pre- 
diction that the ordinary learning 
curve should rise to a maximum and 
then eventually return to the base line. 
This prediction is deduced as follows: 
if a habit strength becomes asymptotic 

1 This work was carried out with the aid of a 


grant from the Bethlem Royal and Maudsley 
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to a maximum value, reinforcement 
of the habit is no longer possible, and 
so [pz and s/p should then grow un- 
opposed with each repetition of the 
habit after the s//z asymptote has 
been reached. This growth of Jz and 
slp will lead to progressive decrements 
in performance to the point where s/x 
will equal the value of sEx, when the 
learning curve will drop to the base 
line never to recover again. They 
add that this extinction should be 
achieved in the same number of trials 
required for experimental extinction. 
Calvin, Clifford, Clifford, Bolden, and 
Harvey (3) reported an experiment in 
which trained rats were toruna straight 
runway for a food reinforcement. 
After a period of consecutive testing 
of 30 trials per day per S, it was found 
that all Ss refused to run for their 
food after a few trials, although they 
were still deprived of food and re- 
ceived a reward on every trial. The 
procedure in this experiment was 
criticized by Dinsmoor (4) who 
pointed out several reasons, other than 
the Gleitman prediction, why the Ss 
may have stopped running, the most 
pertinent of which was that Calvin 
may have inadvertently trained the Ss 
not to run, because when any S re- 
fused to run it was picked up and 
placed in the goa! box with the reward 
present, thus rewarding the non- 
running behavior. 

It was therefore decided to repeat 
Calvin’s experiment in a modified 
form, with more stringent nonrunning 
criteria exercised. 
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Subjects —The Ss were 10 male albino rats 
which formed part of the sixth generation in a 
selective breeding study of emotionality (2). 
For reasons not pertinent to this report the 10 Ss 
were composed of two groups each of five 
brothers. Group A was the offspring of a fifth 
generation pair of emotional Ss, and Group B 
was the offspring of a fifth generation pair of non- 
emotional Ss. The Ss were all experimentally 
naive and exactly 100 days old when testing 
began. Their experience prior to testing was 
rigidly controlled; one month before testing 
each S was housed in a separate cage in the 
animal room, and was kept under the same condi- 
tions as far as temperature, light/dark cycle. 
diet, and husbandry were concerned. Two 
weeks before testing, each S was handled for 5 
min. every day and gradually brought onto a 
23-hr. water deprivation schedule. During test- 
ing careful check was kept on each S’s weight. 
No loss in weight was recorded, and no S suffered 
from any detectable illness. 

Apparatus.—Two identical open-top runways 
in prepared wood were constructed, 12 ft. long 
and 6 in. wide, and with sides 10 in. high. The 
first foot of the runway was made into a starting 
box by fixing a door 1 ft. from theend. The door 
was opened by a spring mechanism, allowing it 
to swing from the vertical position to the horizon- 
tal, so that S had to go underneath the door to 
get into the runway. A burette stand with a 
6 X 12-in. base was placed at the opposite end. 
A 100-cc capacity burette was fitted in the stand 
and a watchglass 1} in. in diameter was fixed 
directly beneath the nozzle of the burette, the 
tip of the nozzle being 3 in. above the watch- 
glass. One-fourth cubic centimeter of water 
could be accurately measured and dropped into 
the glass without splashing. Both runways were 
fitted to the opposite walls of a 5 X 14 ft. room, 
2.5 ft. from the floor, and were painted flat 
black. The room was illuminated by a 100-w. 
pearl bulb, which was placed at a point midway 
between the two runways and halfway along 
each runway. The room temperature during, 
testing was kept within a few degrees of 72° F. 

Each runway was fitted with two clocks 
measuring accurately to .01 sec. and operated by 
a capacity change relay system. One clock 
measured latency, or the interval between the 
opening of the door und the S moving under the 
door, and the second clock measured speed of 
running time, or the interval from the S passing 
the door to reaching the burette stand. 

Procedure—The day before testing began 
each S was weighed and the total water intake 
over the hour’s drinking period was measured 
for each S; it was found that Group A’s mean 
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weight did not differ significantly from Group B’s 
(t = .40 with 8 df) nor did the two groups’ water 
intake differ significantly (¢ = 1.58 with 8 df). 
Each S from Group A was paired with an S from 
Group B on the basis of rank order in weight, the 
heaviest pair of Ss always being tested first each 
day, and the other pairs followed in descending 
order of weight. 

Each pair of Ss was run at the same time, 
their allocation to a particular runway on a given 
day being determined by a Gellerman series, so 
that in 10 days’ testing each S ran five days in 
each runway, but did not run in the same runway 
for more than three consecutive days. Each S 
of each pair mirror-imaged its partner’s alloca- 
tion to runways. All Ss learned to run the 
runways in three days of free exploration with 
reward present in the dish. 

The testing procedure was as follows: each S 
was placed in the starting box facing the door, 
the door was opened and S ran to the reinforce- 
ment dish. Immediately S finished drinking, 
it was taken out of the goal box and run again. 
This was repeated for 30 trials for each S. The 
reinforcement per trial was } cc, so that if S 
completed the 30 trials it received 7.5 cc. of 
water. Three hours after the last trial of each S 
a further drinking period ad libitum of } hr. was 
allowed. The Ss were thus tested under ap- 
proximately 20 hr. water deprivation. 

The criterion for extinction was that on three 
consecutive days S must refuse to run for water 
twice consecutively within the first five trials. 
A refusal was defined as S’s failing to stop the 
running time clock within 5 min. of the door 
being opened. After the first refusal S was 
momentarily taken out of the starting box and 
then put back in again and the door opened. If 
any S had two consecutive refusals during any 
part of a day’s testing, testing was discontinued 
for that day, but was not counted as an extinction 
day. On no occasion was §S lifted out of the 
runway and placed in the goal box for reinforce- 
ment if it refused to run. On every trial it was 
ensured that S had drunk the water and that the 
paws and fur were relatively dry before starting 
another trial. 

Thirty-six days after the last extinction day, 
each S was re-run under the same conditions to 
see if there was any spontaneous recovery of the 
habit. 


REsuLtTs 


The main result of the experiment 
was that all Ss met the criterion for 
nonrunning. Seven Ss ran zero trials 


over the three extinction days. The 
mean number of days for Groups A 
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and B to reach the nonrunning cri- 
terion was 32.40 and 34.00, respect- 
ively; the difference between the 
groups is not significant (t = .35 with 
8 df). Although two measures were 
recorded, only the speed of running 
data will be discussed as it was found 
that Group A’s latencies had a very 
large variance and could not be 
normalized by various transforma- 
tions to be used reliably in statistical 
tests of significance between means 
which are being reported for the 
purpose of this paper. Group B’s 
latencies followed very closely the 
trend of their speed of running results. 


Because there were considerable differences 
in the number of days between Ss in reaching the 
criterion for nonrunning, the production of com- 
posite learning curves has been effected by break- 
ing the individual S’s learning curve into two 
parts. The results of 12 days’ testing from each 
S has been utilized in the following way: as the 
first three days were training days, these have 
been omitted and Day 4 to 9 have been desig- 
nated the learning period, or Period 1. These 
days in point of time were the same for each S. 
Then taking the first extinction day for each S, 
the six days immediately preceding this point 
have been designated the extinction period, or 
Period 2. Thus the latter part of each S’s 
learning curve has been equated back from the 
nonrunning point, but these days are not equated 
in time. The range of days omitted by this pro- 
cedure is from 1 to 23. The median running 
time of each S was computed for the 12 days, 
then the group mean median speed of running 
time was calculated for each day and plotted as 
shown in Fig. 1. It was found that there was no 
difference between the groups in Period 1 (mean 
running time Group A = 10.56 sec.; Group B 
= 8.71 sec., t = 1.005 with 58 df), but that 
Group A Ss were running significantly slower 
than Group B in Period 2 (mean running time 
Group A = 10.52 sec., Group B = 4.85 sec.; 
t = 3.83 with 58 df, P = .01). The plotted 
curves show no evidence for a progressive gradual 
slowing down in speed of running. 

It was noted on looking at the running times 
over a day that there appeared to be certain 
quantitative differences between the groups 
which were being masked by taking only the 
median running times. Group A after a period 
of time was showing a distinct “warm-up” 
effect. The first few trials per day were slow, 
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Fic. 1. Performance curves based on the 
mean of the five median running times per day 
per group. 


gradually increasing to a peak which was main- 
tained for several trials, then the speeds began 
to decrease again, often slowing to such an extent 
as to produce two consecutive 5-min. criterion 
periods before Trial 30 had been reached. The 
Ss of Group B by observation were showing none 
of these effects until a few days before extinction 
and then only on a very small scale. To test 
this observation each S’s daily running times 
were re-worked in the following way. The total 
trials per day per S (excluding any 5-min. 
periods, as these are not counted as a trial be- 
cause there is no reinforcement of the running 
habit by drinking water) were divided into fifths 
and a mean taken of each fifth. These points 
were plotted on a graph and it was found that 
there was a very pronounced trend exhibited by 
the curves of the first and last fifth sections of 
Group A’s speed of running times. These 
curves showed a gradual rise to a peak of per- 
formance followed by a gradual decline towards 
the base line (5 min.). The curves based on the 
middle fifths of Group A showed also a gradual 
rise to a peak followed by a plateau inclining 
minimally towards the base line. Group B 
showed none of these effects until a few days 
before they refused to run, and then the slowing 
down of the first fifth of the times was very 
small compared with that of Group A. 


An analysis of variance design was 
set up in order to test these observa- 


tions. To keep the population within 
each cell constant, it was decided to 
test the differences in running speed 
on the means of the first and last six 
running times per day per S, in 
Periods 1 and 2, irrespective of the 
total completed trials on these days. 
The curves based upon the analyses of 
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MEAN RUNNING TIMES IN LOG SECONDS 


Fic. 2. Performance curves based on the 
mean of‘the means of the first and last six trials 
per S per day. 


variance data is shown in Fig. 2 and 
the results of the analyses are shown in 
Table 1. 

The mean of the first and last six 
trials allowed the maximum number 
of running times within each cell 
without any time score being used 
twice, because prior to extinction the 
smallest number of trials recorded on 
any day was 12. The scores were 
converted to logarithms to normalize 
the data. In the analysis of both sets 
of data the between-rat, within-strains 
effect is highly significant, which 
means that any conclusions drawn 
from these analyses must always be 
tentative. In the analysis of the first 
six trials the F ratio between S 
X Period/Period X Strain is 31.409, 
which is significant at the .001 level, 
indicating that although each S acts 
individually, there is still a consider- 
able strain difference in the manner in 
which the nonrunning effect is pro- 
duced. In the analysis of the last six 
trials there are no group differences 
over Periods, but both groups are 
running significantly slower in Period 
2, showing that there is a shift towards 
the base line in this section. 

The observation that Group A ap- 
peared to run 30 trials less often than 
Group B was also tested statistically. 
The proportion of times that each 
group ran 30 trials per day was cal- 


culated: for Group A it was .44 and 
for Group B it was .79. The arc sine 
transformation of the square roots of 
the proportions was then taken and a 
critical ratio set up which yielded a 
value of 6.091 which is significant 
above the .01 level, showing that 
Group A did complete the full 30 trials 
on fewer occasions than Group B. 

No spontaneous recovery was re- 
corded for any S in the retest 36 days 
after extinction was complete. 


Discussion 


The fact that there was no spontaneous 
recovery of the habit suggests that the 
mechanism by which this nonrunning 
behavior was produced was other than 
experimental extinction. Gleitman et 
al. (7) were correct in their prediction 
that the repetition of a habit would 
produce the extinction of that habit, but 
their theoretical argument is at fault 
because Hull (9) was very inconsistent 
with his theory of inhibition. Hull’s 
principal formula of sEp formation, 
sEr = sHr X D, makes it inconsistent 
to then add the negative drive Jz with 
the negative habit s/rz. Iwahara (10) 
has discussed this inconsistency and sug- 
gested that Jz and s/pz should be multi- 
plicative. He finds this multiplication 
contradictory because if Jp was zero, 
then the total inhibitory strength must 
also be zero. This obviously contradicts 
the facts. Jones (11) has produced 
another formula which allows s/p to be 
activated without the presence of Jp. 
His formula is: sEr = (sHe acs sIr) 
x (D — Ir), which multiplied out gives: 
sEr = (D X sHr) — (D X slr) 
— (sHr X Ir) + (slr X Ir). In this 
formula s/g can be activated by D as 
well as Jz. It was found in this experi- 
ment that seven Ss refused to run con- 
sistently on the first two trials. If Jz 
and slp were simply multiplicative this 
result would be impossible, as after a 
considerable rest period presumably all 
Irn would have dissipated and there 
would be no drive activating s/rz. But 
Jones’ formula allows both the positive 
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TABLE 1 


Summary or ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 








First 6 Trials per Day 


Last 6 Trials per Day 
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Periods (P) 

Days within Periods 
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Ss within Strains 
PX St. 
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“= 
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.2294 
2.2422 
5792 
3.2760 
1043 
0124 
0839 





*P = 01. 
=P = 001. 


and negative habits to be aroused by the 
positive primary drive (D). Therefore 
if sHr = slp after all Zz has dissipated, 
there will still be nonrunning behavior 
because both habits are multiplied by the 
same strength of the primary drive. It 
is therefore suggested that the original 
learning equation cannot be accepted 
because it is illogical, and that the 
reformulation by Jones is in some 
measure supported by certain results in 
this experiment. 

The fact that the learning curves based 
upon the median running times do not 
show a gradual return to the base line 
can be explained in the following way. 
Eysenck (5) has suggested that warm-up 
effects found under massed practice on 
the pursuit-rotor are not due to the 
warm-up decrement as proposed by 
Ammons (1), but that s/p, being a habit, 
must react to nonreinforcement like any 
other habit and undergo extinction. 
Thus, after a rest period during which Jp 
has dissipated, on the first few trials little 
or no Jz is accumulated and so not dis- 
sipated. Consequently s/z is not rein- 
forced and so undergoes extinction up to 
the point where once again Jp is dissi- 
pated and reinforces the sJr. If this 
system is to be taken to its logical 
conclusion, then if s/z undergoes experi- 
mental extinction it must also spontane- 
ously recover, allowing the strength of 
slp to increase from period to period. 


It is thought that in the case of this 
experiment this process occurred, the s/r 
growing until it equaled the strength of 
sHp or even becoming stronger as shown 
by the fact that so many consecutive 
refusals were recorded. If slr only 
equals sH» in strength, then there must 
be equal chances of either event occur- 
ring, but this was not the case with Ss in 
this experiment. Because s/g extin- 
guishes during the first few trials, the 
middle section of the trials keeps a 
relatively constant level, the median time 
generally falling within this section, and 
so there was no evidence for a progressive 
decrease in running times shown by a 
graph based upon the mean median 
speed of running times. 

Group A appears to show the produc- 
tion of sJr more clearly than Group B. 
The results have shown that (a4) by 
measurement of water intake the groups 
do not differ in drive levels, (4) in Period 
1 there are no differences between the 
groups in speed of running, these two 
facts suggesting that the groups are well 
matched at this point, and (c) the major 
differences appear to be in the warm-up 
effects and in the number of trials com- 
pleted each day pergroup. It is thought 
that these differences can be accounted 
for by postulating both individual and 
group differences in the strength of s/r 
needed before the habit reaches a super- 
threshold level. In the case of Group A 
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the threshold is low, allowing the super- 
threshold growth of sJpz to be observed 
over a considerable period by its de- 
pressing effect on running times at the 
beginning of a testing session, whereas 
the slowing down towards the end of the 
session is due to the combined effects of 
Ip and slr. In Group B the threshold 
is very much higher, almost as high as 
the strength of sHp itself, so that very 
little evidence of s/z is shown until its 
strength is almost equal to that of sHr; 
hence, the rather abrupt nonrunning be- 
havior in Group B. 

It is therefore considered that Gleit- 
man’s main prediction has been verified, 
in that the constant repetition of a habit 
leads to its extinction, but that the 
mechanisms underlying this extinction 
are other than those proposed by 
Gleitman. 


SUMMARY 


Ten albino rats were trained to run a 10-ft. 
runway. On each trial they received } cc of 
water as reward, being tested after 20 hr. water 
deprivation. The Ss ran 30 massed trials each 
day. After a period of days all Ss refused to run 
for their water. The results have been explained 
in terms of a reformulation of the Hullian learn- 
ing equation, of the extinction and recovery of 
conditioned inhibition, and differences in the 
threshold level of conditioned inhibition. 
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To date, little attention has been 
paid to the variables of amount of 
acquisition and extinction training 
as they affect responding during 
extinction and spontaneous recovery 
test trials. The lack of information 
is more notable in the area of classical 
conditioning. Pavlov (13, pp. 58, 
59) suggests that the greater the 
amount of extinction training, the 
less the amount of responding during 
spontaneous recovery test trials. In 
the only pertinent classical condi- 
tioning studies reported in the Ameri- 
can literature, Kimble and Dufort 
(9) and Hovland (8) report greater 
resistance to extinction with a greater 
number of acquisition trials. 

The relevant literature in instru- 
mental conditioning is difficult to 
assess because of gross methodological 
differences among the studies. When 
response latency in a straight runway 
is employed as the measure, whether 
or not more acquisition training 
leads to higher resistance to extinc- 
tion depends upon the discriminability 
of the start and goal boxes (3, 10, 11, 
12). 

The several studies (1, 7, 14, 19, 20) 
concerned with rats and their lever- 
pressing behavior report essentially 
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criticism which contributed to the completion 
of the reported research. 








the same effect of differing amounts 
of acquisition training: as acquisi- 
tion training increases, resistance 
to extinction increases. Williams 
(19) and Homme (7) also report that 
resistance to extinction during the 
spontaneous recovery test trials is an 
increasing function of the amount of 
acquisition training. This, however, 
is but a tentative finding, since in 
both studies initial extinction training 
came 24 hr. after the end of acquisi- 
tion training. 

The object of the present study was 
to investigate the effects of amount 
of both acquisition and extinction 
training upon extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery. The asset of the 
particular design employed is that it 
enables simultaneous assessment of 
both the acquisition and extinction 
variables upon spontaneous recovery. 


MeTHOD 


A pparatus.—The Wisconsin eyelid-condition - 
ing apparatus, described elsewhere (6, 16), 
was employed. Electronic differentiators per- 
mitted the recording of both the resnonse and 
its first time derivative. The derivative per- 
mitted a more accurate recording of response 
latencies. 

The CS lasted for 500 msec., and the UCS was 
administered 500 msec. after the onset of CS. 
The intertrial interval ranged from 25 to 35 sec., 
with an average of 30 sec. CR’s were defined as 
any response that occurred between 200 and 
500 msec. after the onset of the CS. The UCS 
was a puff of air to the left cornea, generated 
by the fall of a 150-mm. column of mercury. 
The CS was a sudden change in brightness of 
a milk-glass window, about 80 cm. in front of S, 
from 7 to 100 mL. 
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Subjects —The Ss were 92 men and women 
volunteers from introductory psychology courses 
at the University of Wisconsin. They were 
assigned randomly to one of the 18 experimental 
conditions, and received partial course credit 
for their services. Two Ss were discarded be- 
cause they made no recordable UCR to the puff 
stimulation, so that the data of only 90 Ss were 
employed in the final analyses. 

Design and procedure—The experiment in- 
volved a 3 X 3 orthogonal design with three 
levels each of acquisition and extinction training. 
The Ss received 20, 40, or 60 acquisition trials 
followed by 0, 10, or 30 extinction trials. Ap- 
proximately 24 hr. later each S was given 30 
spontaneous recovery test trials. All Ss re- 
ceived neutral instructions and were run under 
light-adapted conditions in order to minimize 
the presence of sensitized beta responses (4). 


REsuLtTs anp Discussion 


Extinction —The percentage of 
CR’s in blocks of five extinction 
trials during extinction is presented 
in Fig. 1, and analyses of variance 
and trend are summarized in Table 
1.2 Each of the points for the first 
10 trials are based upon 20 Ss. The 
analyses of variance and trend are 
based upon the 10 Ss in each of the 
three acquisition groups who received 
all 30 extinction trials. 
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EXTINCTION TRIALS 
Fic. 1. Percentage of CR’s during extinc- 


tion in five-trial blocks of the T groups. The 
initial point on each curve is the average per- 
centage of CR’s for the final five acquisition 
trials for each group. 


2 An arcsine transformation is suggested by 
Snedecor (18), and is used in all subsequent 
analyses of percentage of CR scores. 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE AND TREND OF 
Extinction Data 











Source Error) df F 
A. Over-all trend E 5 5.98** 
1. Linear E-1 1 11.50** 
2. Quadratic E-2 1 1.30 
B. Between-group D 2 2.90 
means 
Between-group E 10 3.28** 
means 
1. Linear E-1l 2} 3.66* 
2. Quadratic E-2 2} 6.05** 
D. Between-indiv. E | 27 3.36°* 
means | 
E. Between-indiv. 135 | (344.62) 
trend 
1. Linear 27 | (804.82) 
2. Quadratic 27 | (371.15) 














Note.—Trend components beyond the quadratic 
were analyzed, but are omitted here since none proved 
to be significant. Values in parentheses are mean 


squares. 
*P = 05. 


=P = Oi. 


As shown in Table 1, the over-all 
linear trend is significant, which 
implies that the best fitting straight 
line to all points deviates significantly 
from slope zero. Due to the asymp- 
toting nature of extinction curves, a 
significant over-all quadratic com- 
ponent was also expected, but failed 
to materialize. 

The significant between-groups 
linear and quadratic components of 
trend, shown in Table 1, in conjunc- 
tion with the nearly parallel extinc- 
tion curves of the 40- and 60-trial 
acquisition groups suggest a stable 
upturn in the extinction curve of the 
20-trial acquisition group. Such up- 
turns have occurred in the data of 
Reynolds (17) with massed extinction 
training, by Grant, Riopelle, and 
Hake (5) with patterns of rein- 
forcement, and by Grant, Schipper 
and Ross (6) with intermittent rein- 
forcement and massed training. 
While it is possible that these up- 
turns are an artifact of a few unusual 




















CONDITIONED EYELID RESPONSES 


Ss, the frequency with which they 
show up suggests that an investigation 
of the phenomenon is in order. 
Spontaneous recovery.—Average per- 
centage of CR’s in the spontaneous 
recovery test is shown in Fig. 2 
in blocks of five trials. Table 2 
summarizes the analyses of variance 
and trend based upon the five-trial 
blocks. Although some groups show 
reversal, the over-all linear trend is 
significant, indicating an over-all de- 
crease in responding during the 
spontaneous recovery test trials. As 
in the case of the extinction data, 
the expected significant over-all 
quadratic trend did not occur. 
Between-group mean percentages 
of CR’s as a function of both acquisi- 
tion and extinction are significant. 
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SPONTANEOUS RECOVERY TRIALS 


Fic. 2. Percentage of CR’s in spontaneous 
recovery in five trial blocks as a function of 
amount of acquisition and extinction training. 
Number of extinction trials is the parameter. 
The initial point on each curve is the total 
percentage of CR’s on the last five acquisition 
or extinction trials for each group. 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYsis OF VARIANCE AND TREND OF 
Spontaneous Recovery Data 




















S.. ad 
Source _—_ | if B 
A. Over-all trend (E) | (5)| [6.64** 
1. Linear E-1 | 1| 15.97% 
2. Quadratic | E-2 | 7 2.23 
B. Between-group (D) | (8) [3.18**] 
means 
1. Acquisition D | 2| 4.89** 
2. Extinction 1 Di 2] 47° 
3. Interaction | D 4| 1.54 
C. Between-group (E) | (40 | [1.50*] 
trends } 
1. Linear (E-1) | (8)| [1.90] 
a. Acquisition E-1 | 2 2.76 
b. Extinction E-1 2 _ 
c. Interaction F-1 4) 1.94 
2. Quadratic ; | (E-2) (8)| [2.44*] 
a. Acquisition | E-2 2] 3.18* 
b. Extinction | E-2 | 2 — 
c. Interaction E-2 4| 3.16* 
D. Between-indiv. | E | 81| 3.93% 
means 
E. Between-indiv. | | 405 | (371.88) 
trends 
1. Linear 81} (630.03) 
2. Quadratic | 81 (338.07) 





Note.—Trend components beyond the quadratic 
were analyzed, but are omitted here since none proved 
to be significant. Values in parentheses are mean 


The total percentages of CR’s during 
the spontaneous recovery test trials 
are 25.4, 22.5, and 11.7 following 20, 
40, and 60 acquisition trials, respec- 
tively. The direction of this relation- 
ship was entirely unexpected, and 
does not conform to the sparse data 
(7, 19) which previous investigators 
have reported. These data are also 
opposite in direction to what would 
be predicted from statistical learning 
theory as presented by Homme (7); 
and they do not appear to be predict- 
able from any theory which views 
extinction as the process of inhibition 
overcoming an established S-R rela- 
tionship. More parametric informa- 
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TABLE 3 
t Tests or Spontaneous REcovERY 
AND REGRESSION 
Acquisition Trials 
Extinction 
Trials 
20 40 60 
0 4.49** 2.39" 5.81** 
10, | —1.64 — .68 -. 
30. CO 43 —1.62 —3.85** 
*P = 05 
*P = 01 


tion on this result is desirable, since 
it is most likely a result of the particu- 
lar range of acquisition trials em- 
ployed in this study. More explicitly, 
for example, with fewer than 20 
acquisition trials it might be expected 
that response strength would not 
have built up enough to permit much, 
if any, spontaneous recovery. 

As a function of 0, 10, and 30 
extinction trials, total percentage of 
CR’s in spontaneous recovery test 
trials are 23.7, 25.5, and 10.7. In 
general, and in accord with prior 
research (1, 7, 8, 14, 15, 19, 20), the 
significant between-groups means as 
a function of amount of extinction 
training indicates that as extinction 
training increases, the amount of 
responding in. spontaneous «recovery 
decreases. 

Differences in the quadratic com- 
ponents of trend due to the variable 
of amount of acquisition training were 
significant. This appears to be pri- 
marily a function of the contrast of 
the spontaneous recovery curves of 
the 20-trials group with the 40- and 
60-trials groups. In Fig. 2, two of 
the three curves following 20 acquisi- 
tion trials, if anything, suggest an 
upturn, while the curves following the 
other, acquisition levels are of essen- 
tially downward trend. 

The quadratic components of trend 
related to the interaction of acquisi- 
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tion and extinction training is sig- 
nificant. This trend component can 
become significant in such cases as, 
for example, when there is no dif- 
ference in the quadratic components 
across all extinction levels for a 
particular acquisition level, while a 
difference does exist across extinction 
levels for another acquisition level. 
The meaning of the interaction in the 
present case, however, is obscure. 

Table 3 presents ¢ tests of spon- 
taneous recovery and regression.’ The 
tests are based upon the differences 
between the percentage of CR’s in 
the final five acquisition or extinction 
trials and the first five spontaneous 
recovery test trials.‘ The only sig- 
nificant amount of spontaneous re- 
covery, as indicated by this measure, 
was shown by the group that had 
received 60 acquisition trials followed 
by 30 extinction trials. There were 
significant amounts of spontaneous 
regression following each of the three 
acquisition conditions. This spon- 
taneous regression cannot be predicted 
directly from an inhibition frame- 
work. Unless special assumptions are 
made about what transpired during 
the 24-hr. interval between acquisi- 
tion and extinction, an inhibition 
formulation leads to the prediction 


The term “spontaneous regression” is bor- 
rowed from Estes (2), and refers to the de- 
creased proportion of responding related to the 
passage of time between an acquisition session 
and a subsequent acquisition or extinction 
session. 

*The analysis reported is based upon the 
difference between the percentage of CR scores. 
Another analysis based on the differences be- 
tween the arcsine analogs of the scores differed 
only in that the amount of spontaneous regres- 
sion following 40 acquisition trials fell short of 
the .05 level of significance. Note, too, that 
employing percentage of CR’s over the last 
five trials of acquisition or extinction and the 
first five spontaneous recovery trials introduces 
a bias with respect to an “ideal” measure taken 
on the first spontaneous recovery trial. 
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not favorable for an inhibition theory of ex- 
tinction, while the high rate of spontaneous 
recovery responding associated with the fewest 














TABLE 4 
PercentaGe oF Extinction CR’s 

Number of Acquisition Trials 

Extinction 
20 40 60 
Immediate | 163 | 87 25.7 
Delayed 25.7 | 243 17.7 
| i 











of a certain amount of above-acquisi- 
tion-level performance at the begin- 
ning of the extinction session. 

Table 4 presents total percentage 
of CR’s for those groups of Ss who 
received 30 extinction trials immedi- 
ately and those who received 30 
extinction trials 24 hr. after the end 
of acquisition training. Although to- 
tal responses are, unexpectedly, 
greater in general across all acquisi- 
tion conditions for the groups which 
received delayed extinction trials, this 
trend is not significant by analysis of 
variance. Since the percentage of 
CR’s in the initial block of five 
extinction trials is greater for those 
groups which received immediate 
extinction, the observed nonsignifi- 
cant trend indicates relatively greater 
resistance to extinction when the 
extinction trials are not administered 
immediately. The main effect of 
number of acquisition trials and the 
interaction effect are not significant. 


SUMMARY 


Ninety introductory psychology students 
served in an eyelid-conditioning study designed 
to determine the effects, on extinction and 
spontaneous recovery, of varied amounts of 
acquisition and extinction training. It was 
found that with an increase in acquisition train- 
ing resistance to extinction increased while 
amount of responding during spontaneous re- 
covery test trials decreased. 

In accord with prior research, an increase 
in the amount of extinction training decreased 
resistance to extinction during spontaneous 
recovery test trials. The significant amounts 
of spontaneous regression were interpreted as 


ber of acquisition trials was considered to 
be inconsistent with statistical learning theory. 
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PURSUIT ROTOR PERFORMANCE AS A FUNCTION OF 
DELAY OF INFORMATION FEEDBACK! 


E. JAMES ARCHER anp GEDIMINAS A. NAMIKAS 


University of Wisconsin 


Reynolds and Adams (3) have 
reported a study in which delay of 
information feedback produced im- 
proved performance during learning 
and sustained superior performance 
during a nonreinforced transfer condi- 
tion. More recently Archer, Kent, 
and Mote (1) reported the results of a 
long-term learning experiment in 
which delay of information feedback 
was studied also. Unlike the Reyn- 
olds and Adams study, which used 
the rotary pursuit task, the latter 
study used a more complex tracking 
task, the Pedestal Sight Manipulation 
Test (PSMT). Also unlike the Reyn- 
olds and Adams study, Archer,, Kent, 
and Mote obtained negative results 
in terms of effect of delay of informa- 
tion feedback. 

The present study was intended as 
a retest of the Reynolds and Adams’ 
phenomenon. Two changes were 
made in the conditions, however: 
(a) the number of transfer trials 
was increased to better observe any 
changes in the anticipated superior 
performance, and (6b) after the 
specified delay the feedback to S was 
continuous rather than discrete. It 
was anticipated that the latter change 
would maximize the facilitating effect 
of delayed information feedback. 


1 This research was supported by a grant 
from the Research Committee from funds pro- 
vided by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. The writers are also indebted to 
the Numerical Analysis Laboratory for its 
assistance in the statistical analyses involved 
in this research. 


MeTHOD 


Subjects —Seventy-five men students from 
introductory psychology courses at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin served individually for one 
session. The men were assigned randomly to 
one of five groups of 15 Ss each. 

Feedback conditions—The five groups cor- 
responded to the duration S had to be continu- 
ously on target before he heard a 1000-cps tone. 
These delay of information feedback intervals 
were .0, .2,..4, .8, and 1.6 sec. The tone signal 
was produced by a Jackson audio oscillator and 
a 5-in. loudspeaker. The speaker was mounted 
about 1 ft. from the pursuit rotor and produced 
a clearly audible but not unpleasant tone. The 
tone was heard continuously for the time S 
remained on target in excess of his group’s 
delay condition. If, for example, an S in the 
.2-sec. group made contact with the target for 
.5 sec. continuously, he heard a tone for the last 
.3 sec. 

Apparatus.—The Ss tracked a .75-in. brass 
target which revolved at 60 rpm on a 5-in. orbit. 
The turntable had a radius of 6 in. and its speed 
of rotation was calibrated with a stroboscope 
before each S began his session. The S used a 
hinged stylus which had a 1/16-in. rolling steel 
ball for a tip. 

The S’s performance was recorded by a Track- 
ing-time Analyzer (1). Since this device re- 
corded a frequency distribution of various 
durations of time continuously on target, it also 
was used to provide S with the delayed feedback 
signal. Whenever the counter corresponding 
to the delay period was fired, S heard a 1000-cps 
tone. 

In order to restrict the feedback to the tone, 
the Tracking-time Analyzer was enclosed in a 
partially soundproof box. In addition, a large 
electric fan was turned on to mask any residual 
cues. Under these conditions the tone was the 
only information feedback available to S in 
addition to his own visual cues. The analyzer 
was calibrated twice a day, before the morning 
and afternoon testing sessions. 

Instructions —All Ss were given general 
instructions regarding the nature of the task, 
including a demonstration of the best way to 
track the target, and of the tone. Each S was 
told the length of time he had to stay on target 
continuously in order to hear the tone and the 
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length of a trial and intertrial rest, but he was 
not told the number of trials or the specific 
length of the experimental session. The Ss were 
told to look at magazines during rest intervals. 
Answering any questions except those specifi- 
cally related to instructions was deferred until 
the end of the experimental session. Instruc- 
tions were tape recorded and were identical 
except when different delay intervals were 
indicated. 

Task.—All Ss had forty-five 30-sec. practice 
trials with a 30-sec. rest between each trial. 
Only during the first 30 trials could S receive the 
tone feedback. After Trial 30, and during the 
regular 30-sec. rest, the loudspeaker was by- 
passed and S did not hear the tone again no 
matter how long he stayed on target. The S 
was informed of the change of conditions at this 
time but was encouraged to make the best 
possible score on every trial. 


RESULTS 


In addition to the total time on 
target (TOT) per trial, the longest 
hit (LH) per trial and the mean hit 
(MH) per trial were determined for 
each S. The first of these was ob- 
tained from the calibrating clock of 
the Tracking-time Analyzer. The 


second was taken as the midpoint 
of the interval in excess of the highest 
counter activated. The last named 
measure was determined by dividing 
the total time on target by the 
total number of hits. 

As would be expected, these three 
measures are highly correlated with 
each other. During Trials 1-30, in 
which the tone was being presented, 
TOT correlated .95 with MH and 
89 with LH. The correlation be- 
tween MH and LH was .87 (¢, = .02). 
During the last 15 trials (31-45), 
when no tone was presented, the 
correlation of TOT with MH was .96 
and with LH it was .81. The cor- 
relation between MH and LH was 
87 (c, = .03). 

In view of these high correlations 
the data for only one of the response 
measures, total time on target, will 
be presented. As may be seen in 
Fig. 1, the five groups were very nearly 
equal initially and did not differentiate 
from one another even after 45 trials. 














PURSUIT ROTOR PERFORMANCE 


The .2-sec. delay group appeared 
slightly superior to the others, es- 
pecially during the No Tone period, 
but this advantage was not significant. 

An extended trend analysis (2) was 
run for each of the three response 
measures and the two conditions of 
information feedback. In each case 
there were no significant differences 
between the groups. Only the be- 
tween-individual and the over-all 
linear and quadratic terms were 
significant. 

The significant over-all linear and 
quadratic terms indicate a nonlinear 
increase in performance with practice. 
The significant between-individual 
means, slopes, and quadratic terms 
reflect individual differences. The 
absence of any significant between- 
groups terms indicates the ineffec- 
tiveness of the delayed feedback 
variable. 


Discussion 


There appears to be but one conclusion 
to draw from the present experiment. 
Delay of information feedback is not an 
effective variable in the acquisition of 
skill in rotary pursuit tracking. Ap- 
parently the visual feedback is sufficient 
to account for S’s performance and the 
eftect of any additional feedback is 
negligible. An alternative hypothesis 
does emerge, however, in view of at 
least two differences between the present 
study and that by Reynolds and Adams. 
Both differences probably would result 
in higher motivation in the Ss of the 
latter study. Their Ss (a) served in 
groups which probably fostered competi- 
tion, and (4) were Air Force basic 
trainees. It is quite probable that many 
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of the trainees suspected that their 
performance could determine, to some 
degree at least, their assignment to an 
Air Force career field. Since career- 
field assignment is a topic of considerable 
discussion and importance to a basic 
trainee, it seems likely that the click was 
highly rewarding as well as informative. 
At least it seems probable that it was 
more rewarding than the tone was to the 
college students of the present study. 
Accordingly, the alternative hypothesis 
is that the effectiveness of delay of 
information feedback is a function of 
the level of motivation of the Ss. 


SUMMARY 


Five groups of 15 men each learned a rotary 
pursuit task for 45 trials. During the first 30 
trials, Ss heard a 1000-cps tone after being on 
target continuously for one of five durations. 
These delay of information feedback intervals 
were .0, .2, .4, .8, and 1.6 sec. During the last 
15 trials no tone was heard. 

The results were negative in that different 
delays of information feedback did not signifi- 
cantly affect performance. These results were 
unlike those of Reynolds and Adams (3). An 
explanation in terms of different motivational 
effects of information feedback was offered. 
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A SCALE OF APPARENT INTENSITY 
OF ELECTRIC SHOCK! 


S. $8. STEVENS, A. S. CARTON, ann G. M. SHICKMAN 
Harvard University 


The purpose was to construct a 
ratio scale for the subjective magni- 
tude of the sensory response that 
results when 60-cycle current is passed 
through the fingers, and to compare 
this scale with the category scale ob- 
tained under similar circumstances. 
Although the sensation of electric 
shock is interesting in its own right, 
a main point of this study was to 
determine whether Ss can make 
quantitative judgments (method of 
magnitude estimation [5 ]) on a con- 
tinuum with which they have had no 
experience. This question is relevant 
to the argument sometimes made that 
magnitude estimations are dependent 
on the prior association of sensed 
magnitude with known stimulus con- 
ditions. Another point of interest 
concerns the quantitative relation 
between sensed magnitude and stim- 
ulus magnitude. Is this relation 
similar in form to the one that obtains 
on prothetic continua, ie. is it a 
power function? And if so, what is 
the exponent? 

A further question concerns the 
relation of this function to the loud- 
ness function observed in patients 
whose auditory nerve was stimulated 
directly by an electric current. The 
fact that these two functions of 
electrical stimulation turn out to be 
rather similar, but quite different from 
the loudness function determined with 
acoustic energy, may have a bearing 
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on the role played by the sense organ 
in determining the rate of growth of 
sensation magnitude. 


Ratio-ScaLe STupDIEs 


Experiment I 


Method—Three separate experiments were 
run to determine the ratio scale for apparent in- 
tensity of electric shock. The first (conducted 
by Carton) was in the nature of a preliminary 
exploration. The apparatus consisted simply of 
a Variac voltage control whose output was 
stepped up by a “power transformer.” A 
100,000-ohm resistor in series with the output 
of this transformer made the system behave ap- 
proximately as a constant-current source, with 
the result that variations in the resistance of the 
fingers had negligible effect on the current. The 
current was measured with the aid of a vacuum- 
tube voltmeter by noting the voltage drop across 
a 10,000-ohm resistor in place of the fingers. 
Two fingers (usually the first and third) of one 
hand were immersed up to the first joint in salt 
solutions in two glass jars, on the inside of which 
were fastened metal electrodes. Fingers with 
cuts or abrasions were not used. The E ad- 
ministered the shock by closing a mercury switch 
for a period of about 1 sec. 

Written instructions were given as follows: 
“T am going to present you with a series of cur- 
rents of different intensities. Your task is to 
tell me how intense they feel by assigning num- 
bers to them. The first intensity we will call 
‘10.’ Your task will be to estimate the intensity 
of each stimulus in the series. Try to assign 
numbers proportional to your subjective impres- 
sion of each stimulus. Try not to worry about 
being consistent, but try to give the appropriate 
number to each stimulus regardless of what you 
have called some previous stimulus.” 

The £ then presented the standard stimulus 
(.79 milliamp.) and reiterated that its apparent 
intensity should be called “10.” He then pre- 
sented the other stimuli twice each in an irregular 
order—a different order for each of 10 Ss (gradu- 
ate students and staff members). The “stand- 
ard” value of the stimulus was also presented as 
a stimulus to be judged along with the other 
values. 
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Results —In Fig. 1 are shown the 
medians (filled triangles) and the 
geometric means (unfilled triangles) 
of the magnitude estimations. It is 
clear from these results that the mag- 
nitude estimations approximate a 
straight line in a log-log plot and, 
therefore, that subjective intensity is 
approximately proportional to the 
value of the current raised to a power. 
The exponent is about 3.5. 

Actually the triangles in Fig. 1 
suggest that at the high current values 
the growth of the sensation becomes 
less steep. This results mainly from 
the fact that 4 of the 10 Ss gave the 
same numerical estimate for the top 
two stimuli. As a check on this 
matter, these two stimuli were pre- 
sented one after the other to each of 
the four Ss and they were asked 
whether the two currents felt the 
same. The answer was No in every 
case. It appears, therefore, that the 
decreased slope in Fig. 1 may not be 
representative, although it is not im- 
probable that the curve turns over at 
high levels. 

It should be noted that the stronger 
currents used in this experiment were 
very disagreeable. People do not like 
to be shocked, even by weak stimuli, 
and they find strong stimuli decidedly 
aversive. Nevertheless, they can ap- 
parently judge subjective intensity 
with fair consistency. 


Experiment II 


Method.—For Exp. II (conducted by Shick- 
man) the apparatus was modified to provide 
more exact control of the duration of the shock 
(.5 sec) and to relieve S of the tension-generating 
process of having to wait for the onset of the 
current without knowing when to expect it. A 
key was provided by which he could initiate its 
onset whenever he was ready. The standard 
stimulus, to be called “10,” was set at .37 milli- 
amp. and this stimulus was presented at the be- 
ginnings of both the first and second runs. 
Otherwise the procedure was the same as in 
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Fic. 1. Three experiments on the estimation 


of the apparent intensity of electric current. 
The filled points are medians; the unfilled points 
are geometric means. The vertical lines through 
the circles mark off the interquartile ranges. 


Exp. I. It should also be noted that the series 
resistor was increased to 250,000 ohms in this and 
Exp. III and IV. The Ss were 15 graduate 
students and staff members, two of whom were 
females. Four Ss had served in Exp. I. Previ- 
ous participation seems to have no systematic 
effect on the form of the resulting magnitude 
functions in these experiments. 


Results —The medians (filled cir- 
cles) and the geometric means (un- 
filled circles) are shown in Fig. 1, 
where it may be noted that the slope 
of the function is a little steeper than 
that determined in Exp. I. The 
weakest current used in Exp. II was 
so close to threshold that on almost 
one-third of the presentations S 
reported no sensation. These blank 
responses were omitted in computing 
medians and geometric means. Some 
impression of the variability among 
the judgments in experiments of this 
sort is conveyed by the vertical lines 
through the circles in Fig. 1. These 
lines mark the interquartile ranges. 
The variability is perhaps a little 
greater than it is in comparable ex- 
periments on loudness (cf. 5). The 


general agreement between the med- 
ians and the geometric means in Fig. 1 
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shows that the variability is skewed 
against a linear measure of the 
magnitude estimates, but is fairly 
symmetrical against the logarithm of 
the estimates. 


Experiment III 


Method.—Experiment III (conducted by 
Stevens) was similar to Exp. II, except that a 
new value (.5 milliamp.) was chosen as the 
standard to be called “10.” This standard was 
presented only at the beginning of the session. 
As before, each stimulus was presented twice and 
the order of presentation was different for each 
of 10 Ss. Four Ss had served in Exp. I or II. 


Results—The medians (filled 
squares) and the geometric means 
(unfilled squares) in Fig. 1 confirm the 
approximate power function found in 
the two earlier experiments. One 
point is rather far off the line, how- 
ever. This fact points up one of the 


problems that arise in magnitude 
estimation, namely, the “round-num- 
ber” tendency. The weakest stim- 
ulus used was sufficiently close to 


what the median S would normally 
call “1” so that half the Ss reported 
this convenient value for at least one 
of their judgments. On the other 
hand, the circles in Fig. 1 show that 
over this low end of the stimulus 
range the slope is not as steep as the 
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ity of shock plotted against the scale determined 
by magnitude estimation. The curvature is 
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squares would suggest. The use of 
different standards, as in these three 
experiments, often provides a con- 
venient means of detecting distortions 
due to preferences for particular 
numbers. 

Note, incidentally, that two of the 
filled circles fall opposite the same 
value on the ordinate. The value “5” 
is a popular estimate when the stand- 
ard is called “10” and the stimulus 
seems roughly half as strong as the 
standard. 


CaTEGoRY-SCALE StTuDY 


Experiment IV 


Method.—If the perceptual continuum of 
electric shock is a prothetic continuum, the cate- 
gory scale should be nonlinearly related to the 
ratio scale obtained by magnitude estimation 
(10). In order to test this hypothesis, a cate- 
gory scale was erected with the same stimuli as 
those represented by the squares in Fig. 1. The 
S was first presented with the weakest current 
(.33 milliamp.) and told to call it “1.” He was 
then given the strongest stimulus (.84 milliamp.) 
and told to call it “7.” He was then asked to 
rate the various stimuli on a scale from 1 to 7. 
In other words, the procedure was that of the 
classical experiments in which people try to 
assign successive numbers to values that seem 
equidistant from one another, i.e., to use the 
numbers to mark off equal-appearing intervals. 
Each of 8 Ss judged each stimulus twice in a 
different irregular order. Six of the Ss had 
served in one or more of the experiments on 
magnitude estimation. 


Results—In Fig. 2 the average 
category assignments are plotted 
against the scale of magnitude estima- 
tion, i.e., against the scale determined 
by the middle line in Fig. 1. As seems 
to be universally true on prothetic 
continua, the category scale is concave 
downward when plotted against the 
scale of subjective magnitude. 


Discussion 


Although the direction of the curva- 
ture of the category scale seems to be 
invariant over all prothetic continua, the 
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degree of the curvature can be altered by 
the spacing of the stimuli. Evidence 
from numerous other experiments (10) 
suggests that the curvature in Fig. 2 
could be decreased by spacing the stimuli 
closer together over the high end of the 
range, or increased by spacing them 
closer together over the low end of the 
range. On the other hand, the form of 
the ratio scale of subjective magnitude, 
obtained by magnitude estimation, is 
essentially invariant with stimulus spac- 
ing (3). This fact suggests that, for 
the measurement of subjective magni- 
tude, the ratio scale is superior to the 
inconstant and demonstrably nonlinear 
category scale. Actually, these category 
scales turn out not to be proper interval 
scales of subjective magnitude, even 
though they are obtained by methods 
that ask § to try to partition a continuum 
into equal-appearing segments. As ex- 
plained elsewhere (10), the asymmetry 
of S’s responsiveness to differences—the 
fact that a given difference near one end 
of the scale is more impressive than the 
same difference near the other end of the 
scale—makes it impossible for him to 
partition a prothetic continuum without 
a systematic bias. It is mainly this bias 
that produces the curvature in Fig. 2. 

The foregoing facts and argument may 
help to explain why Swartz’s experiment 
(11) on electric shock applied to the tooth 
to produce a sensation of pain resulted 
in a scale that was approximately linear 
with current. He used a method of 
bisection and, except for a large hys- 
teresis effect (cf. 7), his results are not 
unlike those obtained by category scal- 
ing. If plotted against current, the 
points in Fig. 2 would fall reasonably 
close to a straight line. This fact, how- 
ever, should not be taken as evidence 
that subjective intensity is proportional 
to current. It may be that, if Swartz 
had asked his Ss to make direct estima- 
tions of the apparent magnitude of the 
pain they experienced, the results would 
have produced an accelerated function 
like that in Fig. 4. 

Adaptation —When the current is set 
at a fairly high value and left on for a 
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few seconds a certain amount of adapta- 
tion appears to take place. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the threshold 
becomes elevated. On the other hand, 
there seems to be little if any change in 
sensitivity to the short-duration shocks 
used in the present experiments. This 
fact is demonstrated in Fig. 1 where we 
note that the same currents used as the 
standards were not judged significantly 
different from “10” when they were 
subsequently presented for judgment. 
It is also significant that there was no 
systematic tendency for the judgments 
to be lower on the second run than on the 
first run through the series. 

A subjective scale—By an adjustment 
of the vertical scales of the three sets of 
data in Fig. 1, the points can be brought 
into approximate coincidence and plotted 
as a single line in a log-log plot. This 
has been done in Fig. 3. With both 
the abscissa and the ordinate adjusted 
to the same modulus, the function turns 
out to be very steep. The over-all slope 
is close to 3.5, which indicates that the 
apparent intensity of the shock grows 
approximately as the 3.5 power of the 
current. 

At this point it seems in order to define 
a unit for this subjective scale and give 
ita name. The unit may conveniently 
be defined as the subjective impression 
experienced by the typical S when a 60- 
cycle current of .3 milliamp. is passed 
through his fingers. Since this unit is a 
kind of “subjective ampere,”’ it will be 
called a samp. In terms of this unit, the 
apparent intensity S of electric shock is 
approximated by the formula 


S = 67.6 [*-5 


where J is current in milliamperes. 

A plot of this function in linear 
coordinates produces the sharply ac- 
celerating curve shown in Fig. 4. Al- 
though the evidence of the foregoing 
experiments makes it clear that the 
growth of sensation becomes more and 
more rapid as the current is increased, 
the exact formula should be regarded 
more as an approximation than as a 
precise rule. The exponent is probably 
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Fic. 3. The geometric means from Fig. 1 
were adjusted vertically to fall along a common 
line in a log-log plot. The ordinate value of 1 
samp is made to coincide with a current of .3 
milliamp. The slope of the line is 3.5. 


correct in order of magnitude, but it has 
not yet been checked by other ratio- 


scaling methods (9). It is also evident 
that the function may in some respects 
depart appreciably'from a power func- 
tion. There is a tendency, possibly 
significant, for the function to be slightly 
concave downward in a log-log plot. 
Over the low current levels the exponent 
appears to be larger (of the order of 4 
or more) than it is when the current is 
stronger. 

Nevertheless, the function for shock 
is certainly different from that for some 
of the other sensory continua such as 
loudness (7), which grows as the .3 
power of the sound energy, or the .6 
power of the sound pressure. This 
difference suggests a rather basic differ- 


ence in the physiological mechanisms 
involved. With loudness there is a 
process of “compression” in the sense 
that the psychological magnitude grows 
less rapidly than the stimulus magnitude. 
With shock there is a process of “‘ex- 
pansion”: the psychological magnitude 
grows more rapidly than the stimulus 
magnitude. 

Electrical stimulation of the auditory 
nerve.—Since the apparent intensity pro- 
duced by a current through the fingers 
grows so rapidly with stimulus magni- 
tude, it becomes a matter of interest to 
inquire whether a similar rapid growth 
may occur when other nerves are 
stimulated electrically. 

In a study of the electrophonic effect 
(2), ears lacking tympanic membranes 
were stimulated by means of an electrode 
placed in the middle-ear cavity. Eleven 
patients heard pure tones, and seven 
heard only a_ buzzing noise whose 
character was more or less independent 
of the frequency of the stimulating 
current. It is these latter cases that are 
of interest here. Since it is clear that 
other nerves, such as the facial and the 
vestibular, were stimulated in some of 
these patients, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the auditory nerve itself was 
sometimes directly affected by the cur- 
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The function in Fig. 3 is plotted 
in linear coordinates. 
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rent. An unpatterned stimulation of 
the auditory fibers would account for the 
fact that a noise rather than a tone was 
heard. 

Fortunately for the present concern 
a brief study was made of the dependence 
of loudness on current in some of the ears 
whose auditory nerves seem to have been 
stimulated electrically. An acoustical 
stimulus was applied to the opposite 
(normal) ear, and the patient adjusted 
its loudness to match that of the noise 
produced by the current in the operated 
ear. This procedure demonstrated that 
the loudness of the noise grows very 
rapidly as the current is increased. For 
example, when the decibel increase in the 
acoustic stimulus required to keep the 
loudness equal in the two ears is plotted 
against the decibel increase in the current 
applied to the nerve, the slope of the line 
is almost exactly the same as that in 
Fig. 3. 

This suggestive similarity is not the 
whole story, however, for the relation 
of interest is that between current 
through the nerve and loudness in sub- 
jective units (sones). The sone function 
(4, 6) can be used to convert the sound 
pressure levels generated by the earphone 
into values proportional to loudness in 
sones, and these values can be plotted 
against the voltage applied to the 
operated ear. Some illustrative values 
are shown by the circles in Fig. 5. In 
this log-log plot the loudness is seen to 
grow very rapidly. The function is 
actually about four times as steep as the 
sone function determined acoustically, 
but it does not seem to be quite as steep 
as the line in Fig. 3. . 

On the other hand, as Jones, Stevens, 
and Lurie (2) emphasized, the data in 
Fig. 5 underestimate the rate of growth 
of loudness under nerve stimulation. 


The reason is that, during the time re-' 
quired to make the loudness match, the 


patients reported that the loudness of the 
noise fell off quite noticeably, especially 
for the stronger currents. Without this 
rapid “adaptation” the measured growth 
of loudness would presumably have been 
steeper. 
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Fic. 5. Showing approximately how loud- 
ness grew as a function of the strength of an 
electrical stimulus applied to the auditory nerve 
in a patient whose eardrum had been removed. 
The current was delivered by an electrode 
placed in the middle ear. This function is about 
four times as steep as that determined with an 
acoustical stimulus applied to a normal ear. 


If this fact is allowed for, it would 
appear that both the sensation of loud- 
ness and the sensation of shock in the 
fingers grow in approximately the same 


manner as the current is increased. The 
implication is that the “compression” 
observed when a method such as magni- 
tude estimation is used to determine the 
sone scale with acoustic energy is a 
function of the end organ, not of some 
higher center in the nervous system. 
When the electrical stimulus by-passes 
the end organ and acts directly on the 
nerve, there seems to result the same 
process of “‘expansion”’ noted in the case 
of shock (cf. 8). 

Although it is hazardous to draw con- 
clusions about sensory processes in 
human beings from observations made on 
nerve preparations in lower animal forms, 
it is not without interest that the rate of 
firing of an axone may also grow rapidly 
with the strength of an exciting current. 
In at least some instances the frequency 
of response in a single fiber seems to 
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grow in about the same manner as the 
functions in Fig. 3 and 5 (1, p. 76). 
A process of “expansion,” in the sense 
used here, appears to characterize the 
transduction of electrical into neural 
energy. Perhaps the steepness of the 
subjective scale of shock intensity is a 
straightforward reflection of this fact. 


SUMMARY 


By the method of magnitude estimation, Ss 
having no previous experience in judging electric 
shock made numerical estimations of the appar- 
ent intensity of -an electric current applied 
through salt-water electrodes to the fingers of 
one hand. To a first approximation, these 
magnitude estimations determine a power func- 
tion in which subjective intensity S is related to 
current J by S = 67.6 B54. 


The exponent 3.5 is larger than any of the 


exponents previously determined for some 15 
other prothetic continua, but it is of the same 
order of magnitude as that observed when the 
auditory nerve is stimulated electrically. The 
difference between the exponents for acoustical 
and electrical stimulation suggests that the 
“compression” observed under acoustical stimu- 
lation is a function of the sense organ, not of the 
central nervous system. 

A category scale was determined by having 
Ss judge various currents on a scale from 1 to 7. 
Like the usual category scale on a prothetic 
continuum, this scale is concave downward 
when plotted against the ratio scale determined 
by magnitude estimation. 


AND G. M. SHICKMAN 
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RELIABILITY OF JUDGMENTS OF FIGURAL 
COMPLEXITY! 


LOIS LAWRENCE ELLIOTT 


Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center 


In a recent investigation of judg- 
ments of figural complexity of random 
shapes, Attneave (2) related scaled 
complexity values to measurable 
physical characteristics of the stimuli. 
Arnoult included the complexity con- 
dition of judgment in an experiment 
which also obtained ratings of random 
shapes in terms of size, familiarity, 
and esthetic qualities? Both experi- 
ments were administered to popula- 
tions of basic trainee airmen at a 
military installation and employed 
similar experimental procedures. 
Those shapes common to both stimu- 
lus populations had highly correlated 
complexity scale values. Other than 
this check there has been no investi- 
gation of the reliability of these 
judgments. 

The present experiment was de- 
signed to study the generality and 
reliability of judgments of figural 
complexity in terms of responses from 
diverse subject populations and dif- 
ferent methods of judgment and scal- 
ing. It also tests the assumption that 
results obtained from a sample of 
random shapes may be generalized 
to other samples from the stimulus 


This research was done under ARDC 
Project No. 7740, Task No. 27106, in support 
of the research and development program of the 
Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. 
Permission is granted for reproduction, transla- 
tion, publication, use and disposal in whole and 
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2M. D. Arnoult. Prediction of perceptual 
responses from structural characteristics of the 
stimulus. (In preparation.) The writer wishes 
to thank Dr. Arnoult for making available his 
stimulus materials and the scaled complexity 
values obtained in his experiment. 


domain (3). Although planned as 


a group experiment, the design also 
permitted a preliminary analysis of 
consistency of individual judgments 
of figural complexity. 


MeTHOD 


Subjects—One hundred Ss served in each 
of two experiments (total N = 200). The Ss 
were student officer cadets, recent college 
graduates, receiving training prior to being 
assigned to pilot school. They differed from 
the basic trainee Ss of Arnoult’s and Attneave’s 
work in forming a more homogeneous group 
with regard to educational experiences, apti- 
tudes, and physical qualifications. A group 
of 10 or 15 was tested at one time. 

Apparatus.—The study was conducted in a 
large room equipped with dark shades. The 
stimuli were projected onto a 5 X 7-ft. screen 
by means of 2 X 2-in. slides. The shapes 
varied in size but subsumed, on the average, 
approximately 3° of visual angle. All stimuli 
were members of the 72-item nonsense shape 
population employed by Arnoult. One half 
of the shapes were constructed by Method 1 
as outlined by Attneave and Arnoult (3), 
while the other half was constructed by their 
Method 2. Examples of the stimulus materials 
are shown in Fig. 1. In Part A, 20 shapes were 
selected to cover the range of complexity values 
obtained by Arnoult. All possible pairs (190) 
of the stimuli were presented once each. These 
same 20 stimuli plus an additional 20 shapes 
chosen at random from the Arnoult population 
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. Fic. 1. Samples of the 72-item nonsense 
shape population with complexity scale values 
obtained by Arnoult. 
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formed the stimulus materials for Part B. 
Experiment II replicated both parts of Exp. I. 
None of the stimuli used in Part A of Exp. I 
(paired comparisons) appeared in the corres- 
ponding part of Exp. II. In Part B (rating 
scale), however, the two experiments had eight 
stimuli in common. 

Procedure.—In Part A, 20 shapes were judged 
in complexity by the paired-comparisons 
method. In accordance with earlier studies, 
the term “complexity” was not defined for S. 
Instead, five practice pairs of shapes were 
presented; the first pair was chosen to have 
maximum difference in complexity (as defined 
by the Attneave equation [2]), the following 
pair had less difference in complexity, etc. In 
almost every instance S asked no further ques- 
tions. The 190 text pairs were presented each 
with a 5-sec. exposure time. One order of pair 
presentation was used for half of the Ss in each 
experiment, the other half viewing the stimulus 
pairs in the reverse order. The Ss recorded 
their responses on IBM answer sheets. The 
entire procedure occupied about 28 min. After 
a 5-min. break, Part B was administered. The 
Ss rated 40 shapes presented individually (5- 
sec. exposure) on a 5-point rating scale (the 
same procedure employed by Attneave [2] 
and Arnoult*). Response categories were “very 
complex,” “complex,” “medium,” “simple,” 
and “very simple.” 


REsuLTs AND Discussion 


Scaled complexity values were com- 
puted for Part A by Thurstone’s 
Case V (6) method and for Part B 
by Attneave’s Graded Dichotomies 
technique (1). The spread of scale 
values by both methods was zero to 
approximately 4.0. Reliability was 
assessed by examining the correlation 
between the two different measures 
of the same stimulus materials. The 
procedure has recently been discussed 
by Noble (8). The correlations of 
Part A with the Arnoult scale values 
were .94 for Exp. I and .98 for Exp. 
II (each correlation based on 20 
items). These correlations demon- 
strate the generality of the complexity 
scale across two different judgment 
and scaling methods when different 
subject populations are tested. Cor- 


3 See footnote 2. 
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relations of Part B (40 shapes) with 
the Arnoult scale values were .95 
for Exp. I and .96 for Exp. II, in- 
dicating the reliability of the rating 
scale values for different subject 
populations. When Parts A and B 
were intercorrelated (20 shapes), the 
coefficients were .92 and .98 for the 
separate experiments and .92 for 
the pooled data (40 shapes). Thus, 
reliability for different judgment and 
scaling methods is demonstrated for 
the same subject population. And 
finally, all three sets of correlations 
indicate reliability between  sub- 


samples of the total shape population. 


The result substantiates an assumption 
underlying current efforts to develop 
a psychophysics of form perception. 
Attneave and Arnoult (3) have assumed 
that one may sample from any popula- 
tion of shapes, or stimulus domain, 
which is characterized by determinate 
statistical parameters and may generalize 
results based on the sample to the popu- 
lation. In Part A of both experiments, 
a sample of only 20 shapes produced 
results which were consistent with those 
obtained from the group of 72 shapes. 
The same was true of samples of 40 
shapes rated in Part B. 


Investigation of reliability of the complexity 
scale on a group basis was the primary purpose 
of this experiment. In handling the data, 
it became apparent that useful information 
could be extracted concerning consistency of 
individual judgments. One would prefer for 
each S a measure of the width of the complexity 
scale interval which could be discriminated with 
stated probability, i.c., an interval analo- 
gous to a difference limen. In the literature 
there appears to be no precedent for approaching 
this problem, although Gerard and Shapiro (4) 
have discussed a method for determining degree 
of inconsistency in paired-comparisons data. 
Therefore, two different descriptive techniques 
were examined. The first was based on paired- 
comparisons data, the second on rating scale 
responses. Each had certain drawbacks as 
well as advantages. 

Method 1.—The term “consistency” was defined 
in the following manner: all pairs of shapes 
having one member of the pair in common were 
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ExPERMENT I ——— 


NUMBER OF SUBVECTS 


Fic. 2. Distribution of mean intervals of incon- 
sistency for paired-comparisons judgments. 


arrayed so that the comparison shapes fell in 
rank order from high to low complexity (scale 
values). An S would display perfect consistency 
of judgment for those pairs if all. comparison 
shapes of rank value higher than n were judged 
as more complex than the standard (shape 
common to all pairs) and all shapes with rank 
value lower than n were judged as less complex. 
For any standard, the interval of inconsistency 
was defined as 


Me+ Men LeitL, 
a odes san 


where: 


L, was the scale value of the comparison shape 
with highest rank to which S’s response was 
“less complex than standard” and such that 
every comparison shape of higher rank was 
judged “more complex.” 

L,-1 was the scale value of the shape with 
rank immediately higher than L,, to which S’s 
response was “more complex.” 

M, was the scale value of the shape with 
lowest rank value to which S responded “more 
complex than standard” and such that every 
shape of lower rank was judged less complex. 

M,_. was the scale value of the shape with 
rank value immediately lower than M. The 
S’s response was “less complex.” For the 
paired-comparisons method it is possible to 
compute as many such intervals as there are 
stimuli. In this study, however, it seemed 
feasible to compute 10 such intervals, using 
as standard the shapes with scale values ranking 
6 through 15. A mean interval of inconsistency 
was computed for each S. Distribution of the 
mean interval of inconsistency for both experi- 
ments is shown in Fig. 2; medians are .65 and 
.70 complexity scale units, or approximately 
one sixth the total range of the complexity scale. 

In evaluating this degree of consistency one 
must recognize that the over-all complexity 
scale range was limited by the nature of the 
particular stimulus domain. With specification 
of other parameters, different and probably 
larger ranges of complexity scales could be 
obtained. For the present situation, Ss appear 
to have demonstrated a relatively high degree 
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Fic. 3. Distribution of variances computed 
by Method II (rating-scale judgments). 


of consistency of judgments. The advantage 
of Method 1 is the fact that the computed 
interval is directly related to the complexity 
scale continuum. On the other hand, it suffers 
from lack of independence of the comparison 
arrays for the different “standards.” Further, 
it equates the importance of all possible “L,” 
shapes regardless of the response to the Lyi, 
Lrs2, ete., shapes. It could be considerably 
improved by filling in both halves of the square 
matrix by experimental design, obtaining mul- 
tiple observations per cell, and clarifying its 
mathematical properties. Although the author 
is not aware that this exact approach has been 
previously discussed, it falls in line with work 
of Mosier (7) on “individual variability in test 
theory” and Glaser (5) on inconsistency of 
response. 

Method 2.—For each S a variance estimate 
was computed based on the difference between 
S’s rating for each stimulus item and the group 
mean rating for that item (40 stimulus items).‘ 
An error not larger than 1% may have been 
introduced into the results because the group 
item mean included the judgment of the particu- 
lar S under consideration. Results are graphed 
in Fig. 3. 

The variance measure computed by this 
method is not related to the complexity scale 
continuum. It indicates degree, but not 
direction, of consistent agreement with mean 
group ratings (not scale value) of shapes con- 
sidered individually. Compared to Method 1, 
its mathematical properties are clearer and more 
in accord with traditional descriptive techniques. 

Correlations of Methods 1 and 2 by S, for 
both experiments, are not significantly different 
from zero (—.18 and —.14). This should not 
be surprising since Method 2 measures the 
extent of S’s agreement with the group judgment 
of isolated shapes while Method 1 considers 
judgment of a pair of shapes in relation to all 
other pairs. As experimental techniques, 
Method 2 is appropriate for evaluating con- 


* Analysis of independent data (2, Footnote 2) 
has indicated that scale values obtained by the 
Attneave (1) method are approximately linearly 
related to mean ratings. 
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formance with group judgments while Method 1 
(in a more sophisticated version, perhaps) is 
demanded to study sensitivity of discrimina- 
tion along a multidimensional psychophysical 
continuum. 


Certain questions are raised by these 
results. Could Ss be trained to improve 
their consistency of judging figural 
characteristics such as complexity? Are 
there consistent individual differences 
in the relative weighting of specific 
physical characteristics—i.e., do some 
people “pay more attention” to sym- 
metry than to number of sides in judging 
complexity? How would changing the 
properties of the stimulus domain affect 
consistency of judgment? Is ability 


to discriminate complexity of random 
shapes associated with ability to recog- 
nize and identify complex shapes? These 
problems await further research. 


SUMMARY 


Two groups of 100 Ss each judged the com- 
plexity of different samples of random shapes 
by both the paired-comparison and rating-scale 
methods. Intercorrelations and correlations of 
these scales with the Arnoult scale values all 
fell above .92. Judgments of figural complexity 
were shown to be consistent for different popula- 
tions using the same scaling method, for the 
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same subject population using different methods, 
and between different shapes from the same 
population. Two methods for evaluating in- 
dividual consistency of judgment were described. 
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GENERALIZATION OF AN INSTRUMENTAL RESPONSE WITH 
VARIATION IN TWO ATTRIBUTES OF THE CS! 


SHELDON H. WHITE? 
Towa Child Welfare Research Station 


The stimuli involved in a discrimi- 
ination usually differ on one physical 
dimension but have common values 
on others. If the difference between 
the distinguishing components of the 
stimuli is made larger, the discrimina- 
tion is learned more easily. This can 
be explained by the principle of 
stimulus generalization, as used in 
discrimination learning theories (3, 6). 

To date, studies of generalization 
have always involved the gradual 
alteration of one component of a CS 
while holding the others constant. 
Theory, however, has recognized the 
possibility that more than one com- 
ponent may be so varied and, by 
postulating summative rules for gen- 
eralized reaction tendencies, can pre- 
dict that discrimination learning will 
be superior with multiple, as opposed 
to single, dimensions of variation be- 
tween discriminanda. This has been 
confirmed in several studies (1, 2, 8). 

This experiment was an attempt to 
demonstrate that novel stimuli differ- 
ing from a training stimulus along two 
physical dimensions will elicit fewer 
generalized responses than will novel 
stimuli which differ only on one of 
those dimensions. 


1 A portion of a dissertation submitted to the 
State University of Iowa in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. The 
writer wishes to express his gratitude to Charles 
C. Spiker, who directed this research, and to Don 
Lewis, for valuable suggestions. John Peterson 
gave considerable aid in construction and main- 
tenance of the apparatus. 

? Now at the University of Chicago. 


MetTHOoD 


Apparatus.—The apparatus was a modifica- 
tion of one developed by Spiker (7) to study gen- 
eralization with children. It allows S to respond 
by repeated pulls of a handle during a trial. 

The stimuli were presented by an experimen- 
tal model of the Hunter Cardmaster, a device 
for the timed presentation of cards. This is a 
gray metal box, 14 X 14 X 14 in., with a 
stimulus aperture 6 in. wide and 3 in. high. 
Within, a conveyor system slides a 6} X 34-in. 
card from the bottom of a stack and presses it 
against the aperture. Black cloth curtains part 
to either side to reveal the card to S. When the 
curtains close, the card is returned to the top of 
the stack and a new one brought up. Each 
stimulus exposure lasted 3.8 sec., an interval 
which preliminary testing indicated would allow 
a sufficiently high rate of response for gradations 
in generalization to manifest themselves. Each 
intertrial interval lasted 3.5 sec. 

The opening of the curtains closed a switch in 
the circuits of an impulse counter and a marble 
delivery device; these circuits were then com- 
pleted when S pulled the response handle 3 in. 
towards himself. (A 3-lb. pull would close the 
microswitch.) Thus, when the curtains were 
open, each pull would register on the impulse 
counter and cause a marble to be delivered. 
When they closed, the counting and marble 
delivery stopped. A hidden button enabled E to 
lock out marble delivery during any given trial. 

The handle protruded from the lower right- 
hand corner of a black wooden box on which the 
Cardmaster rested, and varied from waist to 
chest height for different Ss. Tubing, housed in 
a black box to the left, held a reserve of about 
300 marbles. These were delivered into a 
plastic pail at S’s left. 

Stimuli—The stimuli were 3 X 5-in. sheets 
of Munsell colored paper, covered with library 
tape and mounted on white plastic cards. In 
Table 1, the colors are schematized in the Mun- 
sell notation (5), which is of the form: Hue 
Value/Chroma. The colors were illuminated 
by a 100-w. bulb about 2 in. above, shielded to 
prevent glare. The blinds of the various school- 
rooms used were drawn, to make this the princi- 
pal source of illumination of the stimuli. 

Procedure and Ss.—The children were told 
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TEST STIMULI 


Fic. 1. Mean response rates per test stimulus in Groups H, L, 
and HL, as a function of variation in hue and lightness. 


they were to play a game, and that the way to 
win it was to fill a pail with marbles. The E 
pulled the handle to two exposures of the training 
stimulus, and S was encouraged while pulling to 
six more. Occasionally, when S had not given 
three or more responses on each of two consecu- 
tive trials, he was given up to four more. Mar- 
bles were delivered on all pretraining trials. 

All Ss were then given 16 reinforced trials 
with the training stimulus and, without pause, a 
sequence of 8 nonreinforced test trials distributed 
among 12 reinforced presentations of the training 
stimulus. Either 1, 2 ,or 3 reinforcements sep- 
arated one test trial from the next. 

The transition to testing produced a change 
in incidental stimulation. The color used in 


TABLE 1 


Munsett Vatves or Cotors Usep 
as Stimuut Vatue (Licurness) 








8/ 7/ 6/ 5/ 


10GY 8/61\0GY 7/6) 10GY 6/6) 10GY 5/6 
5GY 8/6) 5GY 7/6 

10Y 8/6 10Y 6/6 
SY 8/6 SY 5/6 

















Note.—Group L’s test stimuli along row, HL's along 
degueal, H's in column. The training stimulus was 
10GY 8/6. 


training, being always the same, was presented 
by opening and closing the curtains on one card. 
During the last training trial, E closed a switch 
causing the Cardmaster thereafter to change 
cards at the end of each trial. Card changing 
produced a sound noticeable to S. The first 
trial of the testing sequence was, therefore, a rein- 
forced presentation of the training stimulus, in 
an attempt to counteract any change in behavior 
which might be produced by the new sound. 

There were three testing groups. Group H 
had four test stimuli: the training color and three 
others differing in hue, but of the same lightness. 
Group L had test stimuli varying in lightness, 
but of the same hue. The novel stimuli for 
Group HL differed from the training color in 
both hue and lightness. Each HL color con- 
tained a Group H hue and a Group L lightness 
(Table 1). 

The Ss were kindergarten children in the 
Cedar Rapids public schools* who met a criterion 
of not more than one error on Plates I-VI of the 


*The writer wishes to thank Hale C. Reid, 
Director of Curriculum and Instruction for per- 
mission to use as Ss children of the public schools 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Ruth Phillips, princi- 
pal of the Grant Wood School, and Florence 
Gritzner, principal of the Lincoln School, pro- 
vided facilities for, and made pleasant, the run- 
ning of Ss. 
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TABLE 2 
Awnatyses oF Variance Compartnc Groups H vs. HL, anp L vs. HL, ow 
Numser or Responses to Tuerr Four Test Stimuti 
H vs. HL L vs. HL 
Source df 
MS F MS PF 
Between Ss 47 
Groups (G) 1 9.69 <1 150.00 9.12** 
Error (b) 46 11.04 16.44 
Within Ss 336 
Stimuli (S) 3 64.34 30.21*** 47.04 23.76*** 
Cycles (C) 1 83.44 71.93*** 45.37 18.52*** 
Gxs 3 2.40 1.13 3.81 1.92 
GxcCc 1 1.63 1.41 1.26 <1 
sxc 3 3.11 2.80* 2.57 2.40 
GxsxcCc 3 0.03 <1 0.64 <i 
Error (w) 322 
Error; (w) 138 2.13 1.98 
Error: (w) + 1.16 2.45 
Error; (w) 138 1.11 | 1.07 
Total 383 | 
*P <.05. atten MaBalere 
oP < Ol. 
=P < 001. 


ISCC Pseudoisochromatic Colorblindness Test, 
administered before an experimental session. 
The data for 24 children were not used. Four- 
teen Ss—four from H, four from L, and six from 
HL—were interrupted by mechanical failure of 
the apparatus. Three HL Ss were dropped be- 
cause of procedural errors, and three other HL 
Ss because an extremely rapid rate of response 
overfilled their marble container. One S from 
H, and another from L, were eliminated because 
of distractions within the school. Two children 
failed to meet the color-blindness criterion. 
There remained a total of 72 Ss, 24 in each group. 


RESULTS 


During training, Groups H, L, and 
HL averaged, respectively, 6.4, 6.5, 
and 6.6 pulls per trial. Analysis of 
variance did not reveal a significant 
difference between the groups. 

The left half of Fig. 1 shows the 
mean number of pulls per test stim- 
ulus, cycles given separately, for 
Groups H and HL. There is little 
difference between them on their first 
two test values, but Group H gives 
more responses than Group HL on the 








two furthest points. For both groups, 
responses to the OGY (training) 
value in test trials were markedly 
greater than to the three novel test 
stimuli, which did not differ greatly in 
numbers of responses elicited. There 
is a decrease in response rate from the 
first to the second cycle of test trials. 
These effects, except for the difference 
between groups, were found to be 
significant in an analysis of variance 
(4) (Table 2). 

An analysis of variance with the 
factors shown in Table 2, but using 
only the data of the three novel test 
stimuli, was performed. In this anal- 
ysis, only the cycles effect was sig- 
nificant, at the .001 level. 

From the right half of Fig. 1, it is 
seen that (a) Group L gave more 
generalized responses to all four of its 
test stimuli than did Group HL to its 
corresponding stimuli; (b) a gradient 
of generalized responses sloping away 
from the training value is indicated; 
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(c) there is a decrease in responses 
from the first to the second cycle. 
Analysis of variance indicated these 
effects to be significant (Table 2). 

A repetition of this analysis using 
only the data of the three novel test 
stimuli of each group again showed 
these three effects, and no others, 
to be significant. 


Discussion 


The fact that more Ss were eliminated 
from Group HL than from the H and L 
groups together raises the possibility 
that some sampling bias was inad- 
vertently introduced. The most serious 
contamination would be in the selection 
of slower responders into Group HL, 
since evidence of this and other (8) 
studies tends to show low positive cor- 
relations between rates of response dur- 
ing acquisition and test trials. However, 
the acquisition data shows that all three 
groups gave about the same rate of 
response during training, and suggests 
that the groups’ differences in generaliza- 
tion were probably not produced by 
selection of Ss. 

The hypothesis of the present study 
can be predicted by considering each 
attribute of the training stimulus to be 
a separately conditionable component, 
with its habit strength summating with 
that of other attributes to produce the 
habit strength for the compound CS. 
Hull’s laws of primary stimulus general- 
ization and habit summation (3) would 
then predict that: (a) the three groups 
should respond identically on test trials 
to the training color; (4) the HL general- 
ization gradient should be below those of 
the other two groups; and (c) the HL 
gradient should be steepest. 

For Prediction a, we may note that the 
H, L, and HL groups averaged, respec- 
tively, 3.6, 4.1, and 3.5 responses over 
their two test trials to the training color, 
with nonsignificant differences. For 
Prediction 4, we note that Group L was 
significantly above, and Group H tended 
to be above, Group HL in numbers of 
responses on their generalization test 
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trials. With regard to Prediction ¢, it is 
evident in Fig. 1 that the differences 
between Groups H or L and HL are 
greater at the furthest test point than 
at the training point, as would be ex- 
pected. However, the Groups X Stimuli 
effect fails to approach significance in 
either analysis of Table 2. 

The above discussion of theory and 
test has disregarded the extinction effects 
which resulted from a counterbalanced 
testing procedure, and which affect the 
generalization curves. The comparison 
of test stimuli within Ss was based, as it 
usually is, upon a consideration of the 
great economy of Ss which the method 
provided. In terms of theory, at least, 
the predicted effects should usually 
manifest themselves despite distortions 
produced by this method. The predic- 
tion which is most vulnerable to distort- 
ing effects of extinction is ¢c, that of 
differing slope for the HL, as compared 
to the H or L gradients. 


SUMMARY 


Three groups of 24 kindergarten children were 
given 16 trials of training to pull a response 
handle freely during 3.8-sec. presentations of a 
colored stimulus. Two cycles of generalization 
test trials were then interspersed among rein- 
forced presentations of the traininz stimulus. 
Group H was tested on the training stimulus 
and three novel stimuli of the same lightness, 
but having graded differences in hue. The novel 
stimuli of Group L were like the training stimu- 
lus in hue but differed in lightness, while those 
of Group HL differed in both hue and lightness. 

The three groups did not differ in their rates 
of response during training. Group HL gave 
fewer generalized responses to its test stimuli 
than did Groups H or L to theirs, but only the 
comparison between L and HL was significant. 
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FACILITATION OF MIRROR-IMAGE WORD 
IDENTIFICATION BY MIRROR-IMAGE 
PERCEPTUAL SET 
SIDNEY S. CULBERT 
University of Washington 


No thorough investigation has been 
made of the perceived similarity be- 
tween a mirror image and its obverse, 
though the matter has received some 
incidental attention. Attneave (1) 
in his insightful study on dimensions 
of similarity admitted (p. 525) that 
he had overlooked the factor of sym- 
metry in his first experiment and had 
to introduce it into his system as a 
new dimension when Ss unexpectedly 
reported one parallelogram as similar 
to another which was approximately 
the mirror image of the first. Henle 
(3) found the structural equivalence 
of a letter and its mirror reversal to 
provide a useful device in her investi- 
gation of visual form perception. 
Chou (2) pointed out that mirror 
reversal of a passage (an example 
of what he called “orientation of 
the first order’) made for less diffi- 
culty in reading than when individual 
letters were reversed (“orientation of 
the second order”). The only ex- 
planation he offers is that “the word- 
Gestalt has been changed” in the 
latter case (2, p. 55). The present 
study is aimed at investigating the 
effect which was noted in these 
reports. More specifically the ques- 
tion may be put: Is the mirror image 
of a figure with left-right orientation 
(such as a word or numerical ex- 
pression) more easily identified if it 
appears on a field which is perceived 
aS a mirror image? Situations of 
this type occur occasionally in every- 
day life. We see words or sentences 
reflected in mirrors; we see a reversal 
of the name of the soda fountain or 


beer tavern as we assuage our thirst 
and glance idly at the plate glass 
front. Does the fact that the mirror 
image is properly oriented in accord- 
ance with our expectations make it 
easier to read than the same mirror 
image would be in a situation in which 
a mirror image would not fit our 
perceptual set? 

Three experiments were carried out 
to investigate this question. The 
first two were designed to measure 
the recognizability of a mirror-reversal 
word! when seen on a reversal of a 
previously presented field as compared 
to the word’s recognizability when 
seen on the nonreversed field. In 
Exp. I the reversal of the field was 
abrupt and arbitrary. In Exp. Il 
the reversal occurred in a “‘reason- 
able” fashion, the field was moved 
horizontally through a 180° arc in 
order to give Ss a “back” (i.e., re- 
versed) view of the field. In Exp. III, 
the stimulus material consisted of 
anagrams composed of reversed let- 
ters. A comparison was made of the 
time necessary for their solution 
when viewed directly on a screen 
as compared to the time required 
when their mirror images on a screen 
were viewed in a mirror. 


EXPERIMENT I| 


Method.—The reversal of the field and the 
sudden appearance of the reversed word on the 
reversed field is most easily arranged by single- 
frame photography, the completed film pro- 


1 The term “word” will be used to refer to 
both words and numerical expressions used. 
See Table 1. 
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Fic. 1. The three fields used in Exp. I and II: (A) Obverse field without stimuius word, 
(B) reversed field with stimulus word, (C) obverse field with stimulus word. 


viding the stimulus material actually presented 
to S. 

The field was a group of nonsense figures 
made of various brightnesses of gray paper 
glued onto a transparent rectangle of plate glass 
28 cm. long by 21 cm. high. The area in the 
central part of the rectangle was left free of 
figures (Fig. 1, A). The glass plate was held in a 
rectangular frame, one end of which was 
mounted on a vertical rod. The field was 
presented to S for 8.25 sec. (132 frames at 16 
frames/sec.), after which the stimulus situation 
differed for experimental Ss and control Ss. 

In the case of experimental Ss the field 
instantly reversed (to the mirror image of itself) 
and there simultaneously appeared in the 
occupied central portion a mirror reversal of a 
four-letter word which remained visible for .75 
sec. (Fiz. 1, B). (The length of the interval 
was based on preliminary experiments which in- 
dicated that about .5 to 1 sec. represented the 
range of recognition thresholds for the reversed 
words under these experimental conditions.) Both 
field and word then disappeared from the screen 
and were replaced by four words in obverse, 
one of which was the obverse of the reversed 
(stimulus) word which had been presented on 
the field and the others the obverse of words 
similar to the stimulus word (Table 1). The S 


was requested to guess which one of the four 
had appeared on the field. 

In the case of control Ss the procedure was 
identical except that the field was not reversed 
during the presentation of the reversed word 
(Fig. 1, C). 

Each of 17 experimental Ss and 17 control Ss 
was presented with 12 different reversed words, 
each word being followed by a four-choice group 
(in obverse) containing the correct word. The 
number of correct answers represented S’s score. 
Scores would be expected to fall between 3 
(chance) and 12 (all correct). 


Results —There was no significant 
difference between the groups, the 
mean score of the experimental group 
being 9.47 and that of the control 
group 9.35. 

It may be concluded that under 
the conditions of the experiment an 
instantaneous substitution of a re- 
versed field for the previously pre- 
sented field does not facilitate the 
recognizability of a reversed word 
appearing on the field simultaneously 
with its reversal as compared to 
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the word’s recognizability when pre- 
sented on the unchanged field for the 
same length of time. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Method.—Experiment II required a somewhat 
more elaborate photographic procedure than 
did the first. Instead of a mere substitution of 
a reversed field for its obverse, the situation was 
arranged so that S would see the field swing 
through a semicircle. The right side of the 
frame holding the glass plate was hinged to a 
vertical rod. On the first view, S saw the field 
at the right angles to his line of regard and to the 
left of the rod. The field remained motionless 
for 6 sec. It then swung toward S and con- 
tinued through a 180° arc which brought the 
frame into a position again at right angles to S’s 
line of regard but now to the right of the vertical 
supporting rod. The movement from left to 
right was not constant, but slow at first and 
accelerating rapidly until the extreme right 
position was reached, when the picture disap- 
peared. The appearance of acceleration was 
accomplished by the use of a specially con- 
structed timing apparatus which synchronized 
the position of the field with the flashing of a 
Strobolux and the movement of film in a 16-mm. 
camera. The purpose of the acceleration was 
to create an illusion of smooth movement from 
the starting position by showing the field in 36 
positions during the first 90° of its swing (until 
the field was edge-on for S) but permitting only 
a brief glimpse of the field during the last half of 
the swing by photographing only 12 positions 
past the edge-on position. The first half of the 
swing took 2.25 sec., the second half .75 sec. 
The situations for both experimental and control 
Ss were identical until the edge-on position was 
reached—both saw the obverse field motionless 
for 6 sec. and then swinging to the edge-on 
position for 2.25 sec. During the second half 
of the swing the experimental Ss were presented 
with a reversal of the field, i.e., the orientation 
one would expect when the field had passed the 
edge-on position. Control Ss were presented 
with the obverse—the same field which had 
appeared during the 8.25 sec. before the edge-on 
position was reached. In both cases the re- 
versed word appeared in the unoccupied central 
area of the field during the .75 sec. after the 
edge-on position was passed. As in Exp. I, S 
was asked to indicate which of four words had 
appeared during the .75-sec. period. 


Results—The mean score of the 
17 Ss who were presented with the 
reversed words on the reversed fields 
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was 9.59 as compared to mean score 
of 7.53 for the 17 Ss who were pre- 
sented with the same reversed words 
on obverse fields. The ¢ of 3.29 is 
significant (P < .01). The difference 
in performance between the two 
groups of Exp. II indicates that Ss 
were better able to identify reversed 
words on mirror reversals of pre- 
viously presented fields than the same 
reversed words on the obverse of 
previously presented fields. 


Experiment III 


Method.—The experimental material con- 
sisted of the mirror images of the following 
anagrams: KDCE, LEJL, PEREC, NEECS, 
ZEREEF, EKEN, SNDBE, GLEED, SPEJE, 
EFRERP. These particular (block) letters 
were used because all others are bilaterally 
symmetrical, the mirror image being identical 
with the obverse (Q is not available since it 
always appears with U). Lower-case letters 
were avoided since the mirror images of some 
are identical with the obverse of others. The 
anagrams (mirror images) were presented consec- 
utively by means of a transparency projector to 
individual Ss. The time taken by S to solve each 
anagram was recorded by an electric timer con- 
trolled by E. The projected image was 10 cm. 
high and appeared at an optical distance of 4 m. 
Each S was given a sample anagram to be sure 
he understood the instructions which were simply 
to solve each anagram as presented and give 
the solution aloud. 

Experimental Ss sat beside the screen, looking 
into a mirror (44 cm. long by 30 cm. high) 
placed at a distance of 2 m. from S (and from 
the screen). The anagrams were projected 
onto the screen in obverse and consequently 
were seen as reversed (i.e., mirror images) by 
the experimental Ss. Control Ss were seated 
at a distance of 4 m. from the screen and slightly 
to one side in order to establish the same angle 
of line of regard as occurred in the case of ex- 
perimental Ss. The anagrams were projected 
directly as mirror images for control Ss. The 
stimulus conditions were similar for the two 
groups except for location of the Ss and the 
experimental variable of a mirror in the case of 
the experimental Ss. There were 40 Ss in each 
group. 


Results—A pretest of the experi- 
mental procedure on 20 Ss indicated 
that an occasional S could be ex- 
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pected to fail to solve one or possibly 
more of the anagrams in the 6 min. 
maximal time allowed on each. For 
this reason the score taken to repre- 
sent the performance of each S was 
his median time for the solution of the 
10 anagrams. The mean of the 
medians of the experimental Ss (mir- 
ror group) was 18.67 sec.; that of the 
control Ss, 28.27 sec. The difference 
between the means of the two groups 
was significant (t = 2.71, P < .01). 
Since no S failed to solve more than 
three anagrams, the mean of the 
middle four values was also available 
for each S. Using this measure of 
each S’s performance as the basis for 
calculation of group means leads to a 
P value similar to that based on the 
medians. 

Among the experimental Ss, there 
were 12 failures to solve anagrams, 
involving 11 Ss. In the control 
group there were 28 failures scattered 
among 19Ss. The difference between 
number of individuals in the two 
groups who failed to solve all ana- 
grams is not significant (P > .05), 
but is in the direction that would be 
expected from the comparison of 
group means. An inspection of the 
“fast” ends of the distributions shows 
no obvious difference between the 
groups. 


Discussion 


In both Exp. I and Exp. II all Ss 
were presented with the obverse field 
without the reversed word for 8.25 sec. 
followed by the field (obverse or reverse) 
with the reversed word for .75 sec. In 
Exp. II, however, the field was swinging 
during the last 3 sec. of the total (9 sec.) 
period. During the last .75 sec. the 
swinging field occupied 12 different 
positions to the right of the edge-on 
position, the first few making such small 
angles with the line of regard that the 
reversed word was not legible even when 
stationary in those positions. This 
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means that all Ss in Exp. II had con- 
siderably less than .75 sec. to identify 
the reversed word. Even in the last few 
positions, when the angles with the line 
of regard were large, the reversed word 
was continually changing its retinally 
projected length, no two presentations 
being the same. Nevertheless, Ss pre- 
sented with reversed fields during this 
period did as well as Ss in either group 
of Exp. 1; the reversed words on reversed 
fields swinging through a 90° angle from 
an edge-on to a right angle position were 
read as well as the same reversed words 
on stationary reversed fields and as well 
as reversed words on stationary obverse 
fields, the time (.75 sec.) being the same 
in all three situations. It might be 
argued that the facilitating effect of a 
reversed field found in Exp. II did not 
occur in Exp. I because Ss in Exp. I 
presented with the reversed field did not 
recognize it as the obverse of the previ- 
ously presented field. This possibility 
was not formally checked on the actual 
Ss of Exp. I, but of 20 practice Ss, asked 
to talk about the situation after the 
first trial, all reported such recognition. 

Expectation, in the sense of being able 
to say “the word to be identified is 
always backwards,” has no explanatory 
value for the results of Exp. II, since 
all Ss saw the words to be identified 
in no other orientation. But the swing- 
ing field seems to have built up a “per- 
ceptual set”’ that facilitated the identifi- 
cation of the reversed word only if the 
expected orientation, a mirror image of 
the field, actually developed. 

It might reasonably be contended 
that the inferior performance of the Ss 
presented with the obverse fields could 
be explained by assuming that the un- 
expected orientation after the edge-on 
position was passed served to distract 
them from the task. In Exp. I, how- 
ever, the sudden reversal did not seem 
to distract the experimental Ss—at least 
their performance was not poorer than 
that of the control group. It is, of 
course, possible that the reversed field 
did distract Ss but that a facilitating 
effect of the reversed field canceled the 
decrement in performance. A further 
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bit of evidence is available through 
comparison of performance of Ss on the 
first six words with their performance on 
the last six. Though the difference 
between control and experimental Ss 
might be expected to decrease with 
habituation to the distraction, no such 
decrease is found. 

The results of Exp. III indicate that 
an effect similar to that appearing in 
Exp. II may be found not only in recogni- 
tion but in a situation where mirror- 
image letters must be in some way 
“‘manipulated”—whether in visual im- 
agery, through verbal mediation, or by 
means of some other process. Experi- 
ment III also indicates that the “per- 
ceptual set” (whatever it is) does not 
depend on réversal of a previously 
presented field but may be brought 
about through use of a device, a mirror, 
which Ss already know to be a “field 
reverser.” 


SuMMARY 


Three experiments were performed to de- 
termine whether a reversed or mirror-image 
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field would facilitate the identification of re- 
versed words or the “manipulation” of reversed 
letters. Experiment I showed no such facilita- 
tion when the reversed field abruptly replaced 
its obverse at the time of appearance of the 
reversed word, this situation being compared 
to the continuation of the obverse field during 
the presentation of the reversed word. Experi- 
ment II showed that such facilitation does occur 
if the originally presented field is swung through 
a 180° arc, becoming a mirror reversal (the ex- 
pected orientation) during the last 90° of its 
swing. In Exp. III it was found that anagrams 
composed of block letters could be solved more 
easily when viewed in a mirror than when their 
mirror images were seen directly on a screen. 
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THE EFFECT OF A STIMULANT AND A DEPRESSANT 
DRUG ON A MEASURE OF REACTIVE INHIBITION ! 


S. N. SINHA,* CYRIL M. FRANKS,?* anv P. L. BROADHURST 
Institute of Psychiatry (Maudsley Hospital), University of London 


Eysenck’s drug postulate (6) sug- 
gests that depressant drugs increase 
cortical inhibition and that stimulant 
drugs decrease it. It is the purpose 
of the present experiment to test 
this prediction as directly as possible 
by obtaining a gradient of reactive 
inhibition (J/g) in the rat, and then 
endeavoring to alter the slope of 
that gradient by the use of drugs. 

Alternation behavior in a simple T 
maze (9) was chosen as the measure of 
Iz, and was manipulated by inserting 
a variable number (from 0 to 3) of 
previous turns in the maze pattern 
before the final choice point. Specifi- 
cally, the prediction is that the 
amount of alternation—that is, turn- 
ing in the direction opposite to that 
of the previous turns—will be a 
function of the number of those turns 
(8, 10, 12) and, further, that this 
function will itself be increased by a 
depressant drug and decreased by a 
stimulant drug. The availability of 
Ss from the Maudsley Reactive and 
Nonreactive strains, selectively bred 
for emotional defecation (4)—the 
high defecators displaying a higher 
drive level in fear-producing situations 
than the low defecators (1, 2)—allows 
a subsidiary prediction. Following 
Kimble (11), it would be predicted 
that the emotionally reactive Ss 
should show less alternation than the 


1 We are indebted to H. J. Eysenck for many 
helpful suggestions, and to Riker Laboratories, 
Ltd., Loughborough, Leics., England, for supply- 
ing the Meratran used. 

2 Now at Patna University, Bihar, India. 

3 Now at Neuro-Psychiatric Institute, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


nonreactive ones, due to their greater 
tolerance of Jz. 


MeTHOD 


Apparatus—The apparatus basically con- 
sisted of a simple wooden T maze with arms 
34 in. wide and 4 in. high, roofed with hardware 
cloth and painted flat gray. Each arm was 1 ft. 
long externally. The whole was enclosed 
within a rectangular runway of identical interior 
dimensions and construction, but which meas- 
ured 22.5 in. by 34.5 in. externally. As shown in 
Fig. 1, this rectangular runway communicated 
with the T maze only at the lower end of the 
upright of the T. The alley forming the other 
side of the rectangular runway, opposite this 
junction, was permanently divided into two 
halves. Thus, by suitable manipulation of the 
series of temporary blocks within this outer 
runway, Ss could be run to a food reward either 
from the foot of the T (Starting Position O), 
or from either of the lower corners of the outer 
rectangle, left or right (Starting Position 1), 
or from either of the upper corners (Starting 
Position 2), or from either side of the permanent 
block on the upper side of the rectangle (Starting 
Position 3). An S would thus have made 0, 1, 
2, or 3 turns, respectively, before entering the 
final T, and these turns could be either to the 
right or to the left. The additional distance 
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Fic. 1. A floor plan of the maze used, show- 
ing the permanent block in the outer runway 
(solid line) and the movable blocks (dashed 
lines) used in conjunction with the different 
starting positions (SP) and goal arms (G). 
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run in each case was not exactly equal, however, 
because of the nature of the design. 

Two 60-w. fluorescent tubes above the appara- 
tus gave illumination within it of 20 to 22 ft.-c. 
at floor level. It was enclosed within a dome of 
cheesecloth in order to eliminate extra-maze 
clues. 

Subjects —A total of 32 rats, 16 males and 
16 females, were selected from the fifth genera- 
tion of the selectively bred, emotionally reactive 
strain, and another 32 from the nonreactive 
strain. They had been reared under uniform 
conditions and given a standardized version of 
Hall’s open-field test of emotionality at 100 
days of age, as described elsewhere (3). Only Ss 
scoring three or more fecal boluses per day 
on this test were assigned to the Reactive group, 
and only Ss not defecating at all to the Nonreac- 
tive group. They averaged 226.1 (SE + .62) 
days of age when the food deprivation for the 
purposes of the present experiment was begun. 
It was established gradually, only reaching the 
final value of 1 hr. feeding per day after 10 
days, and 5-8 days before testing began. The 
Ss were therefore 20-23 hr. hungry at the time 
of testing throughout the experiment. 

The 64 Ss were randomly assigned, within 
the sex and emotionality dichotomies, to the 
four starting positions. There were thus four 
replications of the 2 X 2 X 4 factorial design. 

Procedure—On the two days before maze 
running began, Ss were given preliminary 
adaptation training in the apparatus by allowing 
them to feed on wet mash for 3 min. in each of 
the two goal boxes at either end of the arms of 
the T. The Ss assigned to Starting Position 3 
(Group 3) were started first and given 10 trials 
from Starting Position O on the first day, 10 
from Starting Position 1 on the next, 10 from 
Starting Position 2 on the next, and finally 30 
trials from Starting Position 3 on the following 
three days. The Starting Position 2 Ss (Group 
2) were begun one day later so that they com- 
pleted their 30 trials from their appropriate 
starting position on the same day as those 
assigned to Starting Position 3. Similarly, Ss 
assigned to Starting Positions 1 (Group 1) and 
0 (Group 0) were started on the two successive 
days, respectively. 

The Ss were permitted to feed on wet mash 
for 10 sec. on each trial. ‘Throughout this train- 
ing Ss were forced to one or other of the goal 
arms in the T by blocking the opposite side at 
‘the junction according to a Gellerman series. 
They were, apart from the Ss starting from 
Position 0, also started from the appropriate 
left or right starting position according to 
another Gellerman series. Thus Ss were trained 
to run equally, not only to both of the goal arms 
of the simple T in the center, but also from both 
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the right or the left starting position. Times to 
the nearest .1 sec. were recorded by stop watch, 
and analysis by ¢ test of these data from the 
30 training trials for Ss from Groups | through 3 
shows no significant difference in mean running 
times from either right or left starting position 
to either right or left goal arm. Group 0, 
however, ran significantly faster to the left goal 
arm, but, as will be seen later, this does not 
appear to be reflected in a heightened preference 
for this side. In addition, in no case did the 
mean times from the last training day (10 
trials) show a significant difference from those 
during the subsequent part of the experiment. 
It may, therefore, be concluded that these 
training procedures, designed to establish 
equal asymptotic habit strengths (sHp) in 
running to either right or left goal from the 
various starting positions, were, in general, 
successful. 

All Ss were then given the same alternation 
test lasting two days, which consisted in allowing 
S a free choice in the T, both goal arms now 
being left open. This was done on eight trials 
on two successive days, and each such free- 
choice trial was followed by a forced trial with 
one or other of the arms blocked. Thus, a 
total of eight trials, four free alternating with 
four forced, was given each day with a constant 
intertrial interval, despite the differences in 
starting position. The starting position side 
was selected as before—for Ss other than those 
in Group O—by use of a modified Gellerman 
series, but the goal side which was blocked on 
the forced trials was in each case determined 
by S’s own choice on the previous free-choice 
trial, so that each S was forced away from the 
side previously chosen. This was a further 
precaution against the development of position 
habits. 

This two-day alternation test was repeated 
twice under different drug conditions—that is, 
each S was tested under each of the three con- 
ditions, stimulant or depressant drug and 
placebo. The six possible orders of these three 
conditions were distributed over the 16 Ss in 
each group as widely as possible, so that each of 
the four subgroups therein (e.g. male reactive) 
is represented at least twice and not more than 
four times, and that over all Ss each order was 
assigned to at least 10 Ss. 

The depressant drug used was amobarbital 
sodium (Sodium Amytal) which has been suc- 
cessfully used in other tests of Eysenck’s drug 
postulate (e.g.,7). The dose was 15 mg./Kg. of 
body weight. For the stimulant drug the 
amphetamine group usually employed was 
eschewed particularly because of its anorexic side 
effects, and pipradrol hydrochloride (Meratran) 
was selected. This is a relatively new central 
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stimulant, but without anorexic effects (5). 
The dose used was 10 mg./Kg. The placebo 
was 10 cc./Kg. of distilled water, and the drugs 
mentioned were also given in this volume of 
distilled water. All injections were made 
intraperitoneally with a No. 26 record needle, 
38.3 (+.26) min. before testing began. 


RESULTs 


During each free-choice trial an 
alternation response was scored only 
when S turned to the goal arm of the 
T in the direction opposite to that 
of its previous turns in the maze 
on that same trial. An S with a 
position habit would thus not vitiate 
the result because it would, by always 
turning to one side and being started 
from each side four times, score only 
four out of the possible eight alterna- 
tions—that is, chance level. Alterna- 
tion responses for Ss from Starting 
Position 0, without previous turns, 
were scored in a comparable way, the 
justification for which is the assump- 
tion that Jz may persist from one 
trial to the next in this simple situa- 
tion (14). In this case, an alterna- 
tion response was defined as a turn on 
free-choice trial to the goal arm of 
the T in the direction opposite to that 
to which it was forced on the previous 
trial. For the first (free-choice) trial 
on any day, the scoring convention 
adopted was to regard the last (forced) 
trial on the previous day as influential. 
The possibility of artifacts in the 
data caused by position habits among 
these Ss is more serious as it is not 
possible to reduce their effect to 
chance level in the manner described 
above. Moreover, by our scoring, 
an S which always turned to the 
same side would receive the maximum 
alternation score of eight, since it 
would in each case be forced to the 
opposite side on the intermediate 
trials. Examination of the data, 
however, showed that no S in this 
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group responded consistently in this 
way. 

The results of a four-way analysis 
of variance of the alternation scores, 
after Pearson and Hartley’s test (13) 
had disclosed no significant inhomo- 
geneity of variance, are presented 
in Table 1. It will be seen that only 
the variance estimates for the main 
effects and interactions not involving 
Drugs were calculated by using the 
Ss’ error term; and those for all other 
sources by using the Ss X Drug in- 
teraction. This procedure is con- 
sequent upon the experimental design 
used in which each S was tested under 
each drug condition. The F ratios 
for the Starting Position and Drug 
main effects are shown in this way 
to be significant, but note must be 
taken of the significant Starting 
Position X Drug interaction. The 
nature of this interaction may be 
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TABLE 2 


BREAKDOWN OF ALTERNATION SCORES 
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seen in Table 2 and Fig. 2. Each 
increase in the number of previous 
turns yields an increase in the mean 
alternation score, which is significant 
(P < .05 or beyond by 1-tail ¢ test) 
in each case except that between 
Starting Positions 2 and 3 where in 
fact a decrease occurs. However, the 
differences in the mean alternation 
scores for the different drugs are both 
significant in the predicted direction 
beyond the .01 level by ¢ test. A 
separate analysis showed that the 
difference between the mean scores 
for Ss when started from left or from 
right starting position does not reach 
significance. 


The results of an analysis of variance of the 
time scores derived from the eight free-choice 
trials, after the log transformation made had 
reduced the highly significant inhomogeneity 
of variance to around the .05 level, are of less 
interest, serving principally to confirm the 
successful manipulation of two of the independ- 
ent variables in the experiment. Thus, the 
significant main effect for Starting Position 
reflects the successive increases in time taken to 
run from the four positions (the mean log times 
being .26 for Starting Position 0, .49 for Position 
1, .58 for Position 2, and .71 for Position 3, with 
the differences between the successive means 
significant at the .02 level or beyond by 1-tail 
t test) and that for Drugs reflects the increases 
in running times under the three drugs in the 
expected order pipradrol, placebo, and amo- 
barbital (mean log times of .47, .51 and .54 
respectively; the successive differences being 
significant at the .05 level or beyond by 





I-tail ¢ test). But a significant sex differ- 
ence also appears—females run faster than 
males. The difference between their respective 
mean log times of .49 and .57 is significant be- 
yond the .001 level by 2-tail t test. In addition, 
the over-all picture is complicated by weakly 
significant interactions between Starting Posi- 
tion on the one hand, and Sex and Drugs on the 
other. These interactions may be summarized 
by saying that the sex difference becomes pro- 
gressively more pronounced with an increase 
in the number of previous turns, but the drug 
differences become less pronounced. A further 
separate analysis showed that the differences 
between the mean times for free and forced 
trials during the alternation tests does not 
reach significance. 


It will be noted that there is no 
support whatsoever for the prediction 
of differences in Jz with respect to the 


Emotional Reactivity variable. The 
comparable lack of significant effects 
in the analysis of the running times 
confirms that strain differences in 
drive intensity did not operate in this 
situation. 


Discussion 


It may be concluded from these 
results that the prediction made re- 
garding the effect on alternation behavior 
of a stimulant and a depressant drug 
in the doses used are confirmed. The 
amount of alternation is increased by 
the depressant, amobarbital, and de- 
creased by the stimulant, pipradrol, 
with the placebo group having an 
intermediate value. Thus, another ex- 
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Fic. 2. The mean alternation score (maxi- 
mum possible = 8) for each starting position 
group of 16 Ss under the three drug conditions. 


ample, of a somewhat different kind 
and using very different Ss, is added 
to the growing support (6) for the 


essential soundness of Eysenck’s drug 
postulate. 

Whether or not it is accepted that 
these findings also support Eysenck’s 
identification of Jp as being the im- 
portant element in this postulate depends 


on the view of alternation behavior 
adopted. The fact that it has been 
possible to demonstrate a gradient of 
alternation in this experiment lends 
further support to the view that alterna- 
tion behavior is a valid measure of Jp. 
The failure of alternation to increase 
with an increase in the number of 
previous turns from two to three parallels 
work with lower organisms and may 
similarly be regarded as a dissipation of 
Ip during the increased time taken to 
run from the farthest starting position 


(8). 
SUMMARY 


In a test of Eysenck’s drug postulate using 
alternation behavior in the rat as a measure of 
reactive inhibition (J/g), it was predicted that 
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a stimulant drug, pipradrol, would decrease 
alternation and a depressant, amobarbital, 
would increase it. In a 2 X 2 XK 4 design, 64 
Ss of the two sexes and from the two Maudsley 
Reactive and Nonreactive strains were assigned 
to four different starting positions in a maze 
designed to produce a gradient in the number 
of alternation responses shown. They were 
then tested under the influence of the two drugs 
and a placebo. 

The results show that the predictions relating 
to drug action are confirmed at a satisfactory 
level of significance. 
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THE MAGNITUDE OF BINOCULAR SUMMATION 
AS A FUNCTION OF THE METHOD OF 
STIMULUS PRESENTATION ! 
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The binocular summation experi- 
ment provides one way of deciding 
between central and peripheral ac- 
counts of the visual threshold. Oc- 
currence of a significantly lower 
binocular than monocular threshold 
implies that the threshold events are 
not exclusively retinal in origin. 
However, Pirrenne (8) has pointed 
out that, even on the assumption 
that the two eyes operate independ- 
ently, the binocular threshold should 
be lower than the monocular by the 
rule for combination of independent 
but nonmutually exclusive probabili- 
ties. Thus a demonstration of sum- 
mation requires that monocular- 
binocular threshold differences exceed 
the value expected on the combination 
of independent probabilities. 

In previous studies all possible 
outcomes have been obtained: no 
differences between monocular and 
binocular thresholds, the differences 
expected by the combination of in- 
dependent probabilities, and differ- 
ences exceeding that expected by the 
combination of independent probabili- 
ties (4). This diversity of results led 
to a study (4) which carefully con- 
trolled the variables most often re- 
lated to the failure or success in 
demonstrating summation, e.g., fixa- 
tion, differential accommodation, dif- 
ferential pupil size, and stimulation 
of noncorresponding retinal points. 
In order to evaluate Pirenne’s hypoth- 


1 The experiment reported in this paper was 
performed at Duke University and was sup- 
ported by a grant from the Duke University 
Council on Research. 
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esis directly and to test the possible 
peripheral origin of the noninde- 
pendence of successive responses ob- 
served under some circumstances in 
threshold measurements, a_ single 
brightness method of stimulus 
presentation was used. A brightness, 
determined for each S from initial 
method of limits data, was used for 
that S in all conditions. This yielded 
a Pz (probability of a response) to the 
same stimulus for both the monocular 
and binocular viewing conditions. 
There was some internal evidence in 
this study that the Pez to a given 
suprathreshold brightness was greater 
for a single brightness than for a 
method of limits determination while 
the Pr to a subthreshold brightness 
was lower for a single brightness than 
for a method of limits determination. 
If this were the case, since the binocu- 
lar Pz will be higher than the monocu- 
lar merely by the combination of 
independent probabilities, and since 
the brightness values were typically 
chosen so that the monocular and 
binocular Pp’s straddle the threshold, 
the observed difference between mo- 
nocular and binocular thresholds 
could have been inflated by this effect. 
A direct comparison of the single 
brightness with method of limits 
methods of threshold determination 
was not possible in this experiment. 

The present experiment undertakes 
such a comparison. The amount of 
summation obtained by a single 
brightness procedure and the method 
of limits is compared. 

In addition, two methods of pro- 
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ducing the viewing conditions, 
shutters and eyepatches, are compared 
to test the possibility that S’s knowl- 
edge of the viewing conditions may 
influence the results. 

A third possibility considered is 
that the amount of summation ob- 
served in the previous experiment 
may occur only under conditions 
producing maximal sensitivity pre- 
viously used. This is examined by 
repeating a portion of the previous 
experiment under more _ typical 


stimulating conditions. 


MeETHOD 


Apparatus.—The apparatus used in this ex- 
periment was a Model III Hecht-Shlaer Adap- 
tometer. It presented every 4 sec. a 3° circular 
patch 7° below a red fixation point at a viewing 
distance of 25 cm. for a duration of .2 sec. The 
luminance of the patch was continuously variable 
from 1.5 log wuL to 5.4 log wzL. The color of 
the patch was determined by a filter having a 
maximum transmittance at 480 my. Calibra- 
tion was maintained photometrically. Two 
shutters, separately operated by Synchron 
motors, were mounted between the headpiece 
and the stimulus patch. These shutters were 
located so that they could interrupt the visual 
patch to either eye separately. The fixation 
point was always viewed binocularly. The 
operation of the shutters was not detectable to 
S. The eyepatches used in a portion of the 
experiment were black plastic and were held 
in place by an elastic band. A head and 
chin rest were used. The Ss responded by use 
of a key. The apparatus was housed in a 
sound-deadened, light-tight, ventilated chamber. 

Subjects.—Six paid university students, three 
men and three women, served as Ss. All met 
or exceeded naval visual standards as tested 
by the Orthorator (20/20 visual acuity, O.D., 
O.S.; no phorias; “color” normal). The Ss had 
not had extensive previous experience in visual 
threshold determinations. They were instructed 
to maintain fixation and to push a lever to the 
right if they saw the flash, and to the left if they 
did not. At the beginning of each experimental 
period each S had spent at least 20 min. in dark 
adaptation glasses and an additional 20 min. in 
complete darkness. The Ss participated in the 
experiment for 10 days with each session falling 
at the same time of day. 

Training.—-The six Ss were divided, for pur- 
poses of training, into three groups of two each: 
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R (monocular right), L (monocular left), and B 
(binocular). During training the stimulus 
patch was presented to the right eye only (R 
group), left eye only (L group), and both eyes 
(B group). The training sessions for all groups 
consisted of a standard ascending-descending 
ML (method of limits) procedure consisting of 
30 alternately ascending and descending series. 
There were four training sessions, Days 1-4. 

ML-shutters.—The first ML test series using 
the shutter consisted of two sessions, Days 5 
and 6. Each session for each S consisted of six 
blocks of five ascending and descending series 
of stimulations. The B, R, L conditions were 
randomly assigned to these blocks, with the 
restrictions that no condition followed itself 
and that each condition occurred twice. 

First SB.—The first single brightness test 
series consisted of two sessions, Days 7 and 8. 
Each session for each S consisted of six blocks 
of 50 stimulations at an invariant brightness. 
The brightness used was determined for each S 
from his preceding average R and L threshold 
to yield between 30% and 40% “yes” responses, 
under the monocular condition. The B, R, L 
conditions were randomly assigned as before to 
the blocks. The shutter method of occlusion 
was used. Up to this point only one S reported 
that he was aware of any changes in viewing 
conditions. 

ML-eyepatch—The second ML test series 
consisted of two sessions, Days 9 and 10, using 
the eyepatches. Six blocks of five ascending 
and descending series were used. The B, R, 
and L conditions were randomly assigned as 
before to these blocks. The eyepatch method 
of occlusion was used, with S’s being instructed 
to shift the eyepatches between the blocks of 
trials. 

Second SB.—The second single brightness 
series, Days 11 and 12, using the shutter, con- 
sisted of two sessions of three blocks of 100 
stimulations at an invariant threshold bright- 
ness. The B, R, and L conditions were assigned 
randomly. This series was run for only four 
of the six Ss. 


REsULTs 


For the ML data, measures of the 
threshold and dispersion of the 
“yeses” were obtained from a prob- 
ability of response (Pg) plot. The 
two blocks of a given condition of a 
session were combined and percentage 
of “yes” was plotted against log 
brightness on normal probability 
paper. The 50% point (threshold) 
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and the 84%-50% (1/slope) differ- 
ence were interpolated from the 
“visually” best fitting straight line. 

For the SB data the percentage of 
“yes” responses for each block of 
trials was computed. To test for 
intertrial association a runs test (3) 
based on the expected number of 
runs at a given percentage of “yes” 
was employed. 

Training sessions.—An analysis of 
variance on thresholds for training 
groups (B, R, and L) and sessions 
(Days 1-4) yielded a significant 
Session by Group interaction 
(P < 001; F = 26.71; df =6 and 
9). Both the B and L groups 
showed a significant decline in thresh- 
old, while Group R showed an in- 
crease (on Day 4). Though the 
mean threshold for Group B (Day 
4 Thp = 2.51 uuL) was less than that 
for Groups R and L (Day 4 


Thy = 2.88 yuL), the difference was 


not statistically significant. 


An analysis of the 84%-50% dif- 
ferences for the same _ variables 
produced no significances. 

Method of limits test sessions.— 
Table 1 presents the average thresh- 
old for training conditions, method 
of occlusion, and viewing conditions. 
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An analysis of variance of these 
thresholds for Training conditions, 
R, L, or B; Viewing conditions, R, 
L, or B; Method of occlusion, shutter 
vs. eyepatch; and Sessions, first or 
second, is presented in Table 2. 
This analysis is an extension of 
Lindquist’s type VI (7, p. 296). 
Both Viewing condition and Training 
condition proved to be significant. 
The average binocular threshold was 
2.61 log ppl, while the average 
monocular threshold was 2.76 log 
puL for both the right and left eyes, 
respectively. The average threshold, 
under all viewing conditions, for 
those Ss trained binocularly was 
2.53 ul, while those Ss trained on 
the right and left eyes were 2.91 
and 2.69 log pul, respectively. 
There was no interaction between 
Viewing condition and _ Training 
group. On the assumption that the 
two eyes operate independently, 
Pg = Pet+ Pr — PrP. Using the 
average threshold value for the mo- 
nocular conditions, it would be ex- 
pected that the Ps, for these values 
would be 75%. The observed values 
were interpolated from the binocular 
Px plots. For every one of the 24 
possible comparisons, 6 Ss by 4 days, 


TABLE 1 


Mernop or Loaaits THRESHOLDS 








Viewing Conditions 





Training Occlusion 


Monocular 
Right 





Shutter 
Eyepatch 


Binocular 


Shutter 
Eyepatch 


Monocular right 


Shutter 
Eyepatch 


Monocular left 


2.67 
2.53 


2.89 
2.97 


2.77 
2.70 








Mean 





2.76 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE ON MeTuHoD 
or Limits THRESHOLDS 
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Note.—The error terms for the within analysis follow 
the f = A and AG against Error:, B and 
BG against AB and ABG against Errors 

cpus ‘ABD 2 and ABDG against Error. 

-P <0. 


the observed value exceeded the 
expected value. The mean excess 
was 19.0% for the shutter sessions 
and 15.2% for the eyepatch sessions. 
Thus, the binocular thresholds are 
significantly lower than the monocu- 
lar and this difference is greater than 
that expected by the combination of 
independent probabilities. 

When the same analysis, as pre- 
sented in Table 2, is performed using 
an average of the monocular values, 
which results in a less variable 
estimate of the monocular values, 
the interaction between Viewing con- 
dition and Method of occlusion is 
significant. The binocular threshold 


is less for the shutters (2.59 log up»L) 
than the eyepatch (2.62 log puL) 
while the average monocular thresh- 
old is greater for the shutter (2.77 
log wuL) than the eyepatch (2.74 
log wuL). 

An analysis similar to that in Table 
2 was performed on the 84%-50% 
differences. Only the interactions be- 
tween Method of occlusion and Train- 
ing group and between Method of 
occlusion, Training group, and Ses- 
sion reached significance: P < .05 
(F = 10.46, df=2 and 3) and 
P < 01 (F = 24.75, df = 2 and 3), 
respectively. This interaction ap- 
peared to result from increase in slope 
(smaller 85%-—50% difference) of the 
Pp curve for the second session of each 
occlusion condition with the single 
exception of the L training group 
using the shutters. The slope dif- 
ferences were smaller for the eyepatch 
sessions, which had generally greater 
slopes. 

Single brightness test sessions —An 
analysis of variance, similar to that 
in Table 2, on Training group, 
Viewing condition, block of (50) 
Trials, and Sessions was performed 
on the percentage of “yes” responses 
of the first two SB sessions. Only 
Viewing condition reached signifi- 
cance: P < .O1 (F = 55.97, df =2 
and 6). The average percentage of 
“yes” response for B was 74.7 while 
R and L were 30.5 and 28.5, respec- 
tively. Thus for the same bright- 
ness, the percentage of “‘yes’’ response 
was. significantly greater on those 
occasions when the stimulus was 
viewed binocularly than when it was 
viewed monocularly. The expected 
value on the basis of the rule for 
combination of independent prob- 
abilities was calculated from the 
observed monocular probabilities. 
Again the observed value exceeded 
the expected for every one of the 24 
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possible comparisons. The 
excess was 26.0%. 

In order to compare the data 
obtained by ML and by SB methods, 
the difference in percentages between 
the monocular and binocular SB 
data was converted to increments 
in brightness. Using the average 
SB monocular percentage of “yes,” 
the increment in log brightness neces- 
sary to produce the observed incre- 
ment in percentage of “yes” was com- 


mean 


puted from the binocular ML Pr 


curve. The average increment was 
.18 log wul for ML and .23 for SB. 
These values were compared by 
analysis of variance. The difference 
between SB and ML was significant: 
P < 05 (F = 18.00, df = 1 and 3). 
Similar results were obtained for 
the second two sessions (blocks of 
100 trials). 

Squaring and cumulating the « 
scores obtained from the runs test (3) 
for each S for the first two SB ses- 


sions yielded a chi square with 12 
df, which showed four of six Ss with 


a significant amount of intertrial 
association: S,; = 16.90, S, = 29.28, 
S; = 25.73, S, = 8.59, Ss = 56.67, 
and S, = 23.15; P = .05 (x? = 21.03, 
df = 12). Using the same procedure 
for the second two SB sessions, three 
of the four Ss showed a significant 
amount of intertrial association; 
S; = 58.22, S, = 30.53, S, = 35.11, 
and S, = 10.15 (P = .05, x? = 12.59, 
df = 6). 

Analyses of variance over the 
variables of the experiment on the 
z scores computed from the runs test 
yielded no significant differences. 


Discussion 


In the first column of Table 3 are 
presented the monocular-binocular 
brightness from this experiment and 
from the preceding study. Inthe second 
column are the mean differences between 
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TABLE 3 


Comparisons or Monocutar anp BrnocuLar 
TuHReEsHOLDS DirFERENCES 


Mean Diff. 
Between Ex- 
pected and 
Obtained Bin- 
ocular % 
"Ves" 


Mean Diff. Be- 
tween Binocular | 
and Av. Monoc- 
ular Thresholds 


Condition 





ML shutter 

ML eyepatch 
SB shutter | 
Previous study 
Piper’s law 
Crozier’s 


18 log gpl 
-12 log pul 
23 log pul 
18 log ppl 
15 log pu 
18 log wal 





the expected binocular percentage of 
“yes” and the obtained percentage. 
The results of the present study support 
those of the previous study on both the 
existence and order of magnitude of 
threshold binocular summation. Stimu- 
lation of two eyes seems functionally 
equivalent to doubling the area of 
stimulation in a single eye, as can be 
seen by comparison with the values 
expected from Piper’s law or Crozier’s 
areal function. This statement must 
be qualified in a number of ways. 

First, there is the problem of the 
appropriate relation between area of the 
stimulus and the threshold. For an 
exact test of binocular stimulation it is 
necessary to be able to predict the 
threshold decrease occasioned by dou- 
bling the area of stimulation for the 
stimulating conditions used. The rela- 
tion has been determined under only a 
limited set of circumstances. It is sub- 
ject to a variety of conditions such as 
shape, location, etc. Although the re- 
sults of the present and previous experi- 
ments show that summation of the 
same order of magnitude occurs under 
a widely differing set of stimulating 
conditions, a direct comparison of the 
values from the point of view of the 
areal function is not possible without 
a direct measurement of this function 
under the two conditions. A_ recent 
study by Leibowitz and Walker (6), in 
which they found that field size was an 
important parameter in the amount of 
summation observed, further points out 
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the difficulty of making direct compari- 
sons between different stimulating 
conditions. 

Second, as demonstrated by the present 
experiment, thresholds, and therefore 
measures of summation, are subject to 
a number of procedural variables. The 
conjecture concerning the magnification 
of the summative effect by the single 
brightness procedure was confirmed by 
the present experiment. The SB pro- 
cedure resulted in a significantly greater 
separation of the monocular and binocu- 
lar thresholds. Further support for 
this interpretation of the differences 
between the two methods is given by 
some recent direct evidence (2, 5) that 
the Pg to a stimulus presented by the 
SB procedure is greater than that 
obtained by a procedure in which the 
successive stimuli vary in magnitude, 
if the Pe is greater than 50%; while the 
Pz to a stimulus presented by the SB 
procedure is less than that obtained by a 
varying stimulus procedure if the Pe 
is less than 50%. Bartlett and Gagne 


(1) have suggested that summation 
occurs as a result of the cumulative 


retinal changes produced by repetitive 
stimulation. The present results sup- 
port the view that the monocular-bin- 
ocular difference is enhanced by repeti- 
tive stimulation, i.e., the SB method, 
but it does not support repetitive stimu- 
lation as an explanation of summation. 
Although the difference between monoc- 
ular and binocular thresholds is not an 
artifact of the method of threshold 
determination, its magnitude appears 
to be sensitive to it. 

A second procedural variable which 
influenced the value of the thresholds 
obtained was training conditions. Ini- 
tially, those Ss who experienced four 
days of training in monocular viewing 
have higher thresholds under both mo- 
nocular and binocular test conditions. 
The magnitude of the difference between 
the monocular and binocular thresholds 
does not seem to be influenced. The 
training differences disappear over days 
and fail to be significant in later sessions. 
Monocular and binocular viewing seem 
to be functionally different tasks; train- 
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ing on one does not necessarily facilitate 
performance on the other. The effect 
of training sessions on the slope, i.e., 
the initially steeper slope (and higher 
threshold) for the R group, suggests 
that eye dominance may play a part. 

Any interpretation of the effect of the 
different modes of occlusion on the 
difference between monocular and binoc- 
ular thresholds is made difficult by the 
impossibility, in the present experiment, 
of counterbalancing the order in which 
these conditions were given. Whether 
the outcome of the present experiment 
(a) is an artifact of the lack of counter- 
balancing, (4) is an artifact of the fixa- 
tion conditions, or (c) represents some 
real differences between the conditions, 
cannot be evaluated. The first possi- 
bility could result from the improvement 
with practice of Ss in the possibly more 
difficult monocular viewing conditions 
producing lower monocular thresholds 
in the later sessions and thus a smaller 
difference. The second possibility re- 
ceives some support from the previous 
experiment in which there was a sugges- 
tion that the binocular (vs. monocular) 
fixation condition resulted in slightly 
higher monocular thresholds and, conse- 
quently, a larger difference between 
monocular and binocular thresholds. 
In this experiment the monocular fixation 
conditions (eyepatch procedure) again 
produced the lowest thresholds. The 
possibility that the difference is real 
remains. 

It is clear from the present results 
that procedures of stimulation as well as 
the stimulating conditions have to be 
carefully considered when tests of hy- 
potheses involve measurements of thresh- 
olds, as in the binocular summation 
problem. The fact that the same mag- 
nitude of summation was found under 
the somewhat less rigorous stimulating 
conditions in the present experiment as 
compared with the preceding study, 
suggests that the diversity of results 
found in experiments on summation 
may stem in large part from procedural 
differences rather than the differences 
in stimulating conditions. 

The present findings with respect to 
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the magnitude of intertrial association, 
monocularly and binocularly, support 
the previous conclusion concerning the 
nonperipheral origin of the associative 
effect: fixation, pupillary changes, and 
eye movements do not influence it. 


SUMMARY 


The method of limits and single brightness 
procedures of stimulus presentation were com- 
pared in their effect on binocular summation. 
Summation exceeding that expected by the 
combination of independent but nonmutually 
exclusive probabilities was found in both cases, 
but, as conjectured, the single brightness pro- 
cedure produced the greatest difference between 
the monocular and binocular thresholds. 

The magnitude of summation found was of 
the same order as that in a preceding experiment 
employing quite different stimulating conditions. 

Both training conditions and mode of occlu- 
sion were found to affect the thresholds and the 
latter also affected the size of the difference 
between the monocular and binocular thresholds. 
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Questions relating to span of per- 
ception, or span of attention, have 
been asked since the early days of 
experimental psychology, and long 
before this similar problems were of 
interest to philosophers. The types 
of inquiries have ranged from those 
concerned with S’s ability to report 
how many stimulus objects were 
present during a brief exposure to 
those concerned with his ability to 
provide detailed descriptions of the 
objects. Still a different approach to 
this problem is taken in the present 
experiments, the specific question at 
issue in this instance being, “How 
much information can Ss report after 
the tachistoscopic exposure of a group 
of symbols, as a function of the in- 
formation content of the symbols and 
the method of information coding?” 
Such an analysis of perceptual capac- 
ity appears to be a logical extension 
of the trend, which began a number of 
years ago, to regard the present topic 
as one involving cognition rather than 
span of attention. 

In 1929 Glanville and Dallenbach 
proposed that “. . . the constant of 
the traditional ‘range of attention’ ex- 
periment is dependent on the degree of 
cognition involved in the report” (7, 
p. 210), and demonstrated such effects 


1 This research was conducted in the Ohio 
State University Laboratory of Aviation Psy- 
chology, and was supported in part by Contract 
No. Nonr-495(02), between the Office of Naval 
Research and the Ohio State University Re- 
search Foundation. 

2 Now at the International Business Machines 
Research Laboratory, Yorktown Heights, New 
York. 


experimentally. However, these in- 
vestigators measured performance in 
terms of the conventional limen, de- 
fined as that value of stimulus which 
has a 50% probability of being cor- 
rectly reported. This criterion meas- 
ure, which has been employed by 
most previous workers, now appears 
to be somewhat inappropriate. In 
the first place, the traditional com- 
putation of a limen treats all errors 
alike, whereas numerous recent ex- 
periments, such as that of Bricker and 
Chapanis (3), have shown that in- 
formation can be recovered by ex- 
amining the frequencies of different 
types of errors. In the second place, 
the types of functions obtained for 
limens and for information-trans- 
mitted measures lead to quite different 
interpretations. Whereas use of the 
conventional limen always indicates a 
reduction in perceptual performance 
with any increase in the level of 
cognition required in a task, informa- 
tion analysis often shows first an 
increase, then a leveling off, and finally 
a decline in performance (information 
transmitted) as stimulus complexity 
or stimulus rate is increased (1, 6, 8, 
10). Thus, in tasks involving differ- 
ent sizes of alphabets and different 
types of coding, the use of informa- 
tional analysis enables E to determine 
optimal performance conditions. It 
appears, therefore, that the problem of 
“level of cognition” can be restated as 
the problem of “‘amount of informa- 
tion,” and a more sensitive measure 
of performance substituted for the 
conventional limen. 
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Recent evidence indicates that per- 
formance in processing information is 
a function of the number of alternative 
symbols in the coding alphabet. Al- 
luisi, Muller, and Fitts (2) reported 
that the rate of information trans- 
mission in speeded perceptual-motor 
tasks increases as alphabet size is 
increased. Miller (9, 10), in sum- 
marizing recent studies of absolute 
discrimination, memory span, and 
span of perception, concluded that the 
amount of information transmitted 
often is improved by increasing the 
uncertainty per symbol, i.e., the size 
of the coding alphabet. 

Since S’s ability to identify stimuli 
on an absolute basis is limited, the 
maximum number of stimulus cate- 
gories that can be used when the 
stimulus is varied along only a single 
dimension is small. Therefore, the 
most feasible means for increasing the 
size of a coding alphabet is to increase 
the dimensionality of the stimulus. 
In the present experiment, three 
levels of stimulus dimensionality were 
studied. Alphabets of symbols con- 
sisted of (a) color patches, (b) black 
two-dimensional forms (numerals), 
and (c) black forms on colored back- 
grounds (color-numeric symbols). ‘ 


EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


Symbols.—Nine homogeneous color patches 
formed one coding alphabet. Nine black nu- 
merals, “0” through “9” exclusive of “1”, formed 
another alphabet. In neither of these alpha- 
bets was a strictly one-dimensional coding 
scheme employed, since the color matches varied 
somewhat in brightness and saturation, as well 
as in hue, and since form is certainly multidi- 
mensional. A third and still more complex type 
of alphabet was formed by superimposing black 
numerals on color patches. This particular 
color-numeric alphabet resembled somewhat the 
one studied earlier by Glanville and Dallenbach 
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(7). It was selected after the tryout of numer- 
ous other schemes, such as colored numerals.’ 

Numerals were 1.2 cm. wide by 2 cm. high, 
with 3-mm. stroke width, and were of a style 
providing good legibility. Color patches were 
2.5 X 3.2 cm. in size and were made of Color Aid 
Company papers. The nine colors were selected 
to be equally discriminable by extrapolating data 
published by Chapanis and Halsey (4) and were 
checked in a pilot study. The decision in regard 
to the maximum number of color categories to be 
used (nine) was based on the original data of 
Chapanis and Halsey (4) for spectral colors, and 
Conover’s (5) data for colored papers. 

Messages.—Messages were formed by select- 
ing a group of symbols at random and with re- 
placement (by means of random number tables) 
from one of the alphabets. In the case of the 
first two alphabets, color patches or numerals, 
four message lengths were used: 3, 4, 5, and 6 
symbols. Since the choice of each symbol (from 
among nine equally likely alternative symbols) 
provides approximately 3.17 bits, the informa- 
tion contained in these messages varied from 9.51 
to 19.02 bits per message. 

The length of messages was held constant at 
three symbols in the case of the color-numeric 
alphabet, but information per symbol was varied 
by successive restrictions on the size of the set of 
alternative color symbols used. In one case, all 
nine possible colors were used in all combinations 
with the nine numerals, so that the choice of each 
complex (color-numeric) symbol provided log: 
81, ov 6.34 bits, and a message three symbols in 
length contained 19.02 bits. In other cases, 
however, only six and three possible colors were 
used in combination with the nine numerals, 
reducing the information, respectively, to logs 
64 and log: 27 bits per complex symbol, and the 
total information per three-symbol message to 
17.25 and 14.25 bits, respectively. 

Exposure apparatus.—Symbols were exposed 
for .1 sec. behind a double-bladed shutter which 
was operated by a rotary solenoid. This ex- 
posure apparatus was mounted behind a 15 X 
4-cm. opening in a large gray screen. ‘The level 
of direct illumination on the symbols was 38 
ft-c. 

Subjects—Nine men and three women, all 
volunteers, served as Ss. 

Procedure.—The Ss were tested in groups of 
four. Two Ss sat at floor level 10 ft. from the 
screen ; the other two sat on a 4-in.-high platform 
12 ft. from the screen. Each S was given one 
practice session and 10 test sessions. During the 
training session each S received 18 trials with each 


* This preliminary work was carried out by 
Raymond C. Sidorsky in collaboration with the 
second author of the present report. 
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of the three types of symbols, and with messages 
containing each of the different levels of infor- 
mation. 

The names assigned to the colors were Red, 
Yellow, Blue, Green, Violet, Flesh, Orange, Pink, 
and Indigo, in order that each name would have 
a unique first letter. Initial paired-associate 
training was given to ensure overlearning of these 
color names, and refresher training was given 
before each test session. 

During the first five test sessions data were 
collected only for colors and numerals. Each 
session consisted of 36 test messages for each 
type of symbol and for each of the four message 
lengths. Each group of four Ss worked under 
these conditions in a different random order. 
The complex symbols were used on the last five 
test sessions. 

Information was given as to the type of mes- 
sages that would be exposed and the size of the 
set of alternative symbols that would be used in 
each series of trials. An alerting signal sounded 
3 sec. before each message exposure, and Ss were 
instructed to fixate a dot on the center of the 
shutter as soon as they heard this warning. The 
Ss recorded first the color symbol and then the 
numeral for each complex color-numeric symbol 
(this sequence, of course, was arbitrary). They 
were told to guess, even if they had no idea what 
they had seen, i.e., to fill in all response blanks. 


TABLE 1 


Averace Inrormation Gainep 1 Bits For 
THE Two Smp.est ALpHaBets 1x Exp. I 
(Averages based on data computed sepa- 
rately for each of 12 Ss, 180 responses 
per S per condition) 


























Number | Symbol Position (Left to Right) M 
of Sym- aan 
bols per Ssonbol 
Message*| 1 | 2 | 3 |4 | s | or 
Numerals 
3 3.15 | 3.14) 3.14 3.14 
+ 3.15 | 3.15) 3.14 | 3.15 3.15 
5 3.12 | 3.08) 3.05 | 2.71) 2.81 2.95 
6 2.83 | 2.92) 2.84 | 2.16) 1.65) 1.92} 2.39 
Colors 
3 3.02 | 2.91) 2.82 2.91 
4 2.84 | 2.61) 2.30 | 2.27 2.50 
5 2.29 | 2.04} 1.68 | 1.10) 0.90) 1.60 
6 2.04 | 1.99) 1.44} 1.11) 0.59) 0.52) 1.28 























* He: per stimulus symbol = 3.17 bits. 
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Results 


The responses made by each of the 
12 Ss were analyzed separately for 
each of the symbol positions in each 
type of message and for each type of 
coding. Learning effects, after the 
initial training session, were very 
small and therefore the data for the 
same Ss under identical conditions 
were pooled across sessions. 

The results are summarized in 
Tables l and2. Data are summarized 
separately for each symbol position, 
for each message |-ngth, and for colors 
and numerals separately in the case of 
the color-numeric symbols. The total 
amount of information transmitted in 
reporting each type of message is 
shown in Fig. 1 (which also shows 
some results from Exp. II). 

Performance with the complex color- 
numeric alphabet was greatly superior 
to performance with either colors or 
shapes alone. The average amount 
of information transmitted following 
the exposure of three complex symbols 
was 16.97 bits. This was significantly 
greater (P < .01 for N = 12 Ss) than 
the amount transmitted (14.30 bits) 
for six numerals, and this in turn was 
significantly better than performance 
with six color patches (7.69 bits). 
Differences among the three types of 
messages increased as the total in- 
formation in the message increased. 

There is an indication in the data 
that performance reaches a peak and 
then declines as message length is 
increased. Performance with colors 
was significantly better for messages 
containing only four symbols than for 
longer messages. Performance with 
numerals was slightly better when Ss 
saw five rather than six symbols, but 
the drop in performance was not 
statistically significant. Mean per- 
formance with the complex symbols 
had not reached a peak for the highest 
information messages used. 
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TABLE 2 


AveraGe Information Gatnep 1n Bits ror THE CompLex ALpuaBet 1n Exp. I 
(Averages based on data computed separately for each of 12 Ss, 
180 responses per S per position) 








Symbol Position (Left to Right) 


i 
Stimulus Information per | 














Symbol Position ] —————— | Mean per Symbol 
| 1 2 3 
| | +——— 
Color | Shape Sum | Color Shape Color Shape | Color | Shape Color | Shape 
158 | 3.17 | 475 | 154 | 3.40 | 150 | 3.09 | 153 | 3.07 | 1.52 | 3.08 
2.38 | 3.17 | 5.75 | 245 | 306 | 236 | 299 | 223 | 299 | 234 | 3.01 
3.17 | 3.17 | 6.34 | 2.88 | 2.91 | 2.84 | 2.92 | 2.64 | 2.82 | 2.77 | 2.88 
For the first two alphabets the most Method 


information, on the average, was 
transmitted regarding the symbol in 
the left-hand position (which was re- 
corded first) and the least information 
was transmitted regarding the last 
two symbols on the right. These 
effects were largest for the longest 
messages. Individual Ss varied con- 
siderably in regard to position effects; 
a few did best on the center positions. 
When three color-numeric symbols 
were used, each of the symbol posi- 
tions conveyed an approximately 
equal amount of information, and Ss 
reported almost as much information 
about color as they did about shape. 


ExperRIMeEntT II 


Because performance with the color- 
numeric symbols was found to be 
highest for the maximum information 
messages employed in Exp. I, whereas 
performance in reporting messages of 
similar information content but com- 
prised of less complex symbols had 
apparently passed a peak and begun 
to decrease, it was decided to conduct 
a further experiment including mes- 
sages of higher information content. 
Some of the lower information condi- 
tions of Exp. I were repeated for 
comparison purposes. 


Symbols.—The first two alphabets were the 
same as those employed in Exp. I; the third al- 
phabet was identical to the most complex color- 
numeric alphabet used in Exp. I, i.e., nine 
numerals superimposed on nine color patches. 

Messages.—Messages of three levels of in- 
formation content, 12.68, 19.02, and 25.36 bits 
per message, were used. These were formed by 
using 4, 6, or 8 simple symbols or by using 2, 3, 
or 4 combined symbols per message. 

Subjects —Twelve volunteer students served 
as Ss. None had served in the earlier experiment, 

Procedure.—All procedures were identical to 
those followed in Exp. I. 
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Results 


Performance as a function of sym- 
bol position within a message followed 
the same general pattern as in Exp. I, 
and only mean performance per mes- 
sage need be considered here. These 
data are shown in Fig. 1. 

Six conditions were identical in 
Exp. I and II, except that new Ss were 
used. The relative magnitudes of 
these six points are identical in the 
two studies, but all points in Exp. II 
are slightly higher (by about .1 bit per 
simple symbol and .2 bit per complex 
symbol) than corresponding points in 
Exp. I. These results provide strong 
confirmation of the findings for Exp. I. 
The slight but consistent superiority 
of Ss in Exp. II could easily be due to 
sampling of individuals, since the 
range of individual differences among 
Ss within groups was of the order of 1 
bit per symbol position in a message. 

The use of color-numeric symbols 
again led to significantly better per- 
formance than did the use of colors or 
numerals alone (P < .01). All 12 Ss 
did better in reporting about the more 
complex symbols than in reporting 
about either of the simpler symbols at 
all three levels of message information. 

The difference in information gained 
after viewing four color-numeric sym- 
bols, and after seeing three of these 
symbols, favored the former by a 
slight amount, but the difference was 
not significant (P > .05). All 12 Ss 
transmitted more information about 
six numerals than about eight, and all 
Ss gained more information in viewing 
four than in viewing five or more 
color patches. It appears, therefore, 
that performance in this type of task 
generally reaches an optimufn for a 
given type of coding, as stimulus in- 
formation is increased, and _ then 
declines. 
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CriticAL EvALuATION OF THE PREs- 
ENT Use or INFORMATION 
; ANALYSIS 


The discussion of the present results is in two 
parts. The first deals with the limitations of the 
information measure when employed in this type 
of study, and considers some of the factors affect- 
ing the amount of information conveyed by 
absolute judgments (see also the recent discus- 
sion by Alluisi [1]). Such a critical evaluation 
is indicated in view of our previously stated crit- 
icism of the traditional methodology involving 
the computation of limens. 

Sequence followed in recording responses.—In 
order to check the supposition that the symbol! 
dimension which was written down first was 
favored, the two possible orders of reporting 
color and shape were investigated in a supple- 
mental study. The dimension recorded first was 
found to be reported significantly more accu- 
rately. Thus, in Exp. I and II the superiority 
of shape over color would probably have been 
even greater had the arbitrary order of reporting 
been reversed. 

Central os. peripheral vision.—Part of the rela- 
tive superiority of complex over simple symbols 
may be due to the fact that a greater proportion 
of the complex symbols were viewed in central 
vision since they can be arranged more compactly 
for a given amount of information per message. 
In order to check the supposition of a central vs. 
peripheral vision effect, performance with the 
complex symbols was also determined for a con- 
dition in which they were grouped in a square 
pattern, resembling the “square span” typo- 
graphic arrangement studied by Nahinsky (11), 
and it was found that significantly fewer errors 
were made in reporting about six symbols ar- 
ranged in a square as compared with a line pat- 
tern. It is concluded that their more compact 
visual pattern accounted for part of the superi- 
ority of messages comprised of the complex 
symbols, and that information transmission per 
tachistoscopically exposed message can be in- 
creased by compact grouping of symbols. It 
should be noted that this is a perceptual effect, 
since the amount of information to be remem- 
bered and the mode of subsequent responding 
was the same regardless of the grouping of the 
stimulus symbols. 

Nonindependence of errors—In the present 
analysis each symbol position (and dimension) 
in a message was treated separately. This was a 
necessary expediency, since by this procedure 
each set of pooled data could be summarized in 
a 9 X 9 contingency table with cell frequencies 
that were sufficiently large for the p log p oper- 
ator employed in information analysis. Such an 
independent analysis of each symbol position, 
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however, does not correct for any dependencies 
among the responses to successive symbol posi- 
tions. The computations therefore provide an 
underestimate of transmitted information when- 
ever additional information could be recovered 
by analyzing all possible relations among errors. 
The alternative is to analyze as a unit the entire 
series of Ss’ responses; however, this would have 
required, in the case of the maximum message in 
Exp. II, the compilation of frequency data for a 
contingency table having almost a million entries 
for each axis, clearly an impractical undertaking. 
One check was made on the degree of underesti- 
mation introduced by the present computational 
simplification. One of the most commonly ex- 
pected effects, if errors are correlated, would be a 
response in which adjacent pairs of symbols are 
reversed (a transposition error). The frequency 
of this particular type of error was checked by 
hand in a pilot study and found to occur with 
only a very slightly greater than chance fre- 
quency, a frequency which would have a negligi- 
ble effect on the estimate of information trans- 
mitted. The extent of the underestimation of 
information transmitted because of the neglect 
of transposition errors and similar effects would 
therefore appear to be slight, and in any event 
should be relatively uniform for all experimental 
conditions. 

Individual os. group data—In the present 
study a separate information analysis was made 
on the data for each of the 12 Ss. Some Es have 
preferred to pool their data before applying the 
information analysis, since this also simplifies 
the computations. To the extent that Ss make 
consistent and peculiar types of errors not ordi- 
narily made by other Ss, however, the present 
procedure provides the correct estimate of in- 
formation transmission capacities of individuals. 
It also permits statistical tests of the significance 
of mean differences, based on variance among Ss. 
Estimates of average information transmission 
computed in this manner are slightly higher than 
estimates computed from pooled data. 

Level of training of Ss.—It has been shown (12, 
13) that slow but significant improvement in per- 
formance results from continued tachistoscopic 
training. The present data, therefore, should 
not be interpreted as indicating the maximum 
abilities of Ss to learn to extract information 
from symbols during a brief exposure period. 
Instead, the results should be generalized to 
conditions where only moderate amounts of 
training are given. 


Discussion 


The present experimental findings in- 
dicate that the amount of information 
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that can be reported about stimuli ex- 
posed for .1 sec. reaches a maximum for 
some particular message length and 
complexity, and becomes less for longer 
or more complex messages. Maxima 
occurred at different levels of stimulus 
information for the three alphabets ex- 
amined in the present experiments. 
Since similar types of functions have been 
found in studies of information handling 
rate in serial tasks, it appears that per- 
formance in both discrete and in serial 
tasks is optimum for some specified range 
of stimulus information. Whereas the 
traditional question regarding perceptual 
ability has been “How many stimulus 
objects can S§ count, identify, or describe 
correctly ?”’ it appears that a more useful 
form of the question is “Under what 
conditions is the amount of information 
that S can report about a group of 
stimulus objects at a maximum?” 

It is obvious from the present results 
that optimum performance, as measured 
by the amount of information trans- 
mitted per message, is a function of the 
stimulus code employed. One factor 
which limits performance in the present 
task is the ability of Ss to identify each 
symbol on an absolute basis. Although 
most Ss can identify the nine symbols 
employed with the color alphabet under 
normal viewing conditions, it is possible 
that they experience difficulty in dis- 
criminating each of the colors, and per- 
haps even in discriminating some of the 
shapes, under tachistoscopic-exposure 
conditions. Another limiting factor is 
memory ability, including such recoding 
(naming) of symbols as is required before 
they can be reported. On the basis of 
these two considerations it would appear 
that the information gained during a 
brief exposure of a coded message should 
be maximum when the number of sym- 
bols is within the memory span of Ss, and 
when some form of multidimensional 
coding is employed which does not exceed 
Ss’ ability for absolute discrimination. 
In theory, under these conditions, the 
limit on amount of information gained 
should be set by Ss’ facility in recoding 
the information conveyed by the com- 
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plex symbols into a form suitable for 
short-term memory. 

The use of shape-coded symbols, which 
in some respects are more complex than 
color symbols, permitted higher maxi- 
mum information transmission than did 
color symbols, and the use of combined 
color-numeric symbols enabled Ss to 
report an even greater maximum amount 
of information. Thus, in these three 
instances the greater the complexity or 
“dimensionality” of the symbols com- 
prising an alphabet, the greater was the 
peak amount of information that was re- 
ported about the displayed message. 
This finding agrees with the preceding 
argument and also is in agreement with 
results obtained in other types of tasks, 
such as sorting objects (6), extracting 
information from dot and matrix patterns 
(8), and responding quickly to numeric 
symbols drawn from alphabets of differ- 
ing size (2). However, the total in- 
formation gained even with the most 
favorable of the present codes is not 
particularly impressive. Independent 
studies indicate that approximately seven 
categories can be discriminated along 
most simple stimulus coding dimensions, 
and that about seven “chunks” of in- 
formation can be remembered momen- 
tarily (10). If Ss could discriminate as 
well when viewing seven stimuli simul- 
taneously, and remember accurately 
about all seven objects, the net amount 
of information gained would be approxi- 
mately 20 bits (7 log: 7). It is perhaps 
only fortuitous that maximum perform- 
ance in the present task was at approxi- 
mately this level. 

Use of the background space surround- 
ing a form to convey information, along 
with the information conveyed by the 
form itself, may have numerous practical 
applications, such as in situations where 
the total area available for a display is 
limited. Also, as pointed out earlier, 
multidimensional coding permits more 
efficient use of central vision. Theo- 
retically, the ability of Ss to observe and 
report approximately equal amounts of 
information regarding both figure and 
background characteristics, and to report 
more total information in such cases than 
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when they report only about one or the 
other aspects of the stimulus field, sup- 
ports the generally held view that 
perception of figure and ground is a 
unitary process. 


SUMMARY 


In the present experiments the problem of 
how much S can perceive during the brief ex- 
posure of a group of stimulus objects is re-ex- 
amined from the viewpoint of the relation of 
amount of information transmitted to informa- 
tion coding and amount of information displayed. 

Groups of homogeneous color or shape sym- 
bols, or combined color-numeric symbols, were 
exposed for .1 sec. The information content 
of the groups of symbols (messages) varied from 
9.51 to 25.36 bits per message. The Ss wrote 
down estimates of all the symbols in each mes- 
sage. Results were analyzed separately for each 
S in terms of information transmitted. 

Performance at first increased and then de- 
creased as information content per message was 
systematically increased, reaching different 
maxima for each of the three coding schemes 
studied. From the present viewpoint, therefore, 
it is not meaningful to summarize perceptual 
ability in terms of the number of objects that can 
be reported following a brief exposure; it can 
only be said that reporting ability is maximum 
for messages of some specific level of complexity 
(information content). 

Maximum average information transmitted 
about color (Exp. IT) was 10.44 bits per exposure, 
with messages that contained four color sym- 
bols. Maximum average information trans- 
mitted about numerals (Exp. II) was 14.94 bits, 
with messages that contained six symbols. 
Maximum information transmitted about the 
color-numeric symbols was 18.64 bits, with four 
symbols; this was significantly greater than the 
information transmitted after exposure of any 
of the messages comprised of the two simpler 
alphabets. 

In spite of the relative superiority of the color- 
numeric alphabet, the information gained from 
viewing groups of these complex symbols for a 
.l-sec. interval is somewhat less than would be 
predicted from independent data regarding (a) 
ability to identify stimulus levels along single 
coding dimensions on an absolute basis under 
favorable viewing conditions, and (b) immediate 
memory ability. 

The superiority of the color-numeric symbols, 
whose use required Ss to report data regarding 
both figure and background, is consistent with 
the notion that figure-ground perception is a 
unitary process; however, this superiority may 
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be due at least in part to more effective use of 
central vision and/or to more effective recoding 
of information for immediate memory. 
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DISCREPANCY FROM ADAPTATION LEVEL AS 
A SOURCE OF AFFECT! 


RALPH NORMAN HABER 


Yale University 


This study is an attempt to specify 
the antecedent conditions which pro- 
duce affective arousal. Little theo- 
rizing or research has been done in 
this area even though the concepts 
of “affect” and “affective arousal” 
are being included in contemporary 
theories of motivation (2, 7, 10, 11). 
Whenever such a concept is employed, 
the theorist is pressed to find an 
antecedent definition of it, since in 
most cases a consequent defined 
concept of affect leads to circularity. 
McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, and 
Lowell (7) have developed a theory 
based, in part, on Hebb’s (5) neuro- 
logical model of the origin of affect 
and Helson’s (6) notion of adaptation 
level. According to McClelland’s dis- 
crepancy hypothesis as to the origins 
of affect, “Positive affect is the result 
of smaller discrepancies of a sensory 
or perceptual event from the adapta- 
tion level of the organism; negative 
affect is the result of larger discrepan- 
cies” (7, p. 43). The discrepancy 
hypothesis predicts that affects as a 
function of discrepancy from the 
adaptation level (AL) should be a 
symmetrical “butterfly” curve, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Affect is now stated 
to be a function, not of increasing 
physical intensity per se, but of the 
size of the discrepancy between 


1 This research was performed at Wesleyan 
University while the author was on a Behavioral 
Science Fellowship from the Ford Foundation, 
and also with the assistance of a Grant-in-Aid 
from the Ford Foundation to David C. McClel- 
land. The author gratefully acknowledges this 
double debt to the Ford Foundation and espe- 
cially to Dr. McClelland. Portions of this paper 
were read at the 1958 APA convention. 


the adaptation level (expectation or 
adaptation) of the organism, and the 
stimulus (perception). 


The concept of adaptation level was devel- 
oped by Helson. He regarded the AL as being 
experientially determined: “The effects of 
stimulation form a (central) spatio-temporal 
configuration in which order prevails.” Within 
this pattern, “there is assumed a stimulus that 
represents the pooled effects of all the stimuli, 
and to which S is attuned or adapted” (6, p. 2). 

Hebb’s (5) neurological model of the origins 
of affect holds, briefly, that when nerve impulses 
reach the cortex, they set up cell assemblies; 
patterns of excitation in specific nerve nets that 
follow designated paths and orders of firing. 
After the assemblies have been established, 
according to Hebb, further excitation may have 
several effects. If the incoming impulses are 
in the same pattern as the established assembly, 
the assembly short-circuits, i.e., the excitation 
of any one element in the assembly will fire the 
whole pattern. This corresponds to boredom— 
to complete and exact fulfillment of all “ex- 
pectations.” If, however, these impulses are 
sufficiently different from the assembly to alter 
it slightly or to add new patterns to it, the 
conscious experience is pleasure or positive 
affect. The final possibility is excitation so 
different as to completely disrupt the assembly, 
resulting in displeasure or pain. 


The present experiment is designed 
to test the discrepancy hypothesis 
as an explanation of variation in 
affect experienced in the “tempera- 
ture sense.” The adaptation level 
is that temperature of water to which 
S’s hands are adapted, and discrepan- 
cies are different temperatures of 
water in which S’s hands are put. 
The S is asked to judge his affective 
reaction to the temperature changes 
by comparing simultaneously two 
discrepancies from the same AL, one 
for each hand. 

Adaptation occurs immediately to 
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temperatures identical with the “nor- 
mal skin temperatures of S, and in a 
matter of seconds to temperatures 
slightly above or below normal skin 
temperature, where a slight time 
lag is required for the skin temperature 
to shift to this new value. When 
the adapting temperature is increased 
sufficiently above or below skin tem- 
perature so that adaptation is im- 
possible, then no AL can be estab- 
lished because the adapting tempera- 
ture will feel warm or cool itself. 
Discrepancies beyond this _ point 
should no longer produce the rela- 
tionship postulated in Fig. 1. The 
exact nature of the reaction to 
them cannot be predicted in advance 
except that for very high tempera- 
tures it should be unpleasant to 
practically all further increases in 
temperature and for very low tem- 
peratures it should be unpleasant for 
all further decreases in temperature. 


MetTuop 


Apparatus.—The comparison stimuli were 
ten 10-qt. buckets of water arranged in a horse- 
shoe, with an eleventh bucket as the standard 
stimulus, designated the AL bucket. The S 
sat in the center of the horseshoe, which was 
small enough to allow him to put both hands 
in all possible combinations of buckets. Heat 
was provided by 11 600-w. heating units, each 
with a variable resistor, and each connected 
to a variable transformer, having a maximum 
output of 7.5 amp. and 135 v. Water tempera- 
tures could be held constant over time by making 
heat input equal heat loss from the body of 
water. Adjustment and control of tempera- 
tures was possible to a degree finer than neces- 
sary for the discriminations made in this experi- 
ment. The size of the buckets was sufficient 
to prevent any shifts in temperatures resulting 
from immersion of the hand of S$ for short 
periods of time. All temperatures are stated 
in degrees Centigrade. 

Procedure—The Ss were eight paid male 
Wesleyan University undergraduates. They 
were tested in individual sessions, each varying 
from 1 to 2 hr. In each session there were 80 
to 135 judgments. As S entered the horseshoe 
for each session, the skin temperature of his 
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Fic. 1. Affect as a function of discrepancies 
above and below the AL (hypothetical). 


hand was recorded by a chemical thermometer 
on the palm. Then he was told which bucket 
was the standard or AL bucket and was told to 
place both hands in it to the wrists. A light 
mark on the wrist was used to assure uniformity 
of immersion. The S was instructed to report 
when the water in the AL bucket felt neutral 
(i.e., no temperature sensation) to both hands. 
This was to obtain initial adaptation. Then 
S was instructed to place each hand simul- 
taneously in a different comparison bucket, the 
correct ones being designated each time by E£. 
The S then had to remove one of his two hands, 
the one that felt less pleasant. His report was 
required within 3 sec. after immersion, and 
no indifferent report was allowed. Then both 
hands were returned to the AL bucket and the 
process was repeated. It was emphasized by 
E that there was no “gimmick” or game to 
outguess, but that each choice was to be made 
on the basis of the pleasantness or unpleasantness 
of the individual comparison. 

The temperature of the AL bucket was 
designated as 0° discrepant from the AL. Then 
all the comparison buckets were also designated 
as a specific discrepancy from the AL. Hence, 
if the temperature of the AL bucket was 33° 
and the two comparison buckets were 34° 
and 36°, then S had to make a hedonic choice 
between a discrepancy of +1° and +3°. If 
the AL was 34° and the two comparison buckets 
were the same as above, then the choice involved 
a 0° versus a +2° discrepancy. ‘Table 1 shows 
the frequency of presentation of each comparison. 

The Weber fraction for temperature sensa- 
tion yields a j.n.d. of less than .1° in either 
direction (4) when the water is at skin tempera- 
ture. This j.n.d. increases rapidly so that it is 
over 2.9° when the temperature is 48°. In view 
of this, the discrepancies chosen for the study 
are far enough apart to be easily discriminated. 

In the climate of central Connecticut in 
spring, the average skin temper:ture is about 
33°. However, extra buckets were maintained 


in the horseshoe to insure proper discrepancies 
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TABLE 1 
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*In some sessions, a 2° discrepancy was not used. 
Its exclusion leaves a logarithmic scale of discrepancies. 


in terms of the skin temperature of each S as he 
began the session. This was necessary when 
S’s skin temperature differed by more than a 
degree from 33°. 

Three separate functions of the relationship 
between affect and discrepancy from AL were 
studied. (a) Five Ss were used to establish the 
function when the AL was set at or near skin 
teraperature and the comparison buckets in- 
creased by discrepancies of 0°, 1°, 3°, 7°, and 15°. 
Each S served in two sessions with these settings. 
(b) The same five Ss were used to establish the 
function when the AL was set at or near skin 
temperature and the comparison buckets de- 
creased by discrepancies of 0°, 1°, 3°, 7°, and 15°. 
Each S served in two sessions with these settings. 
(c) Three Ss were used to study the effects on 
the butterfly function when the AL was in- 
creased above skin temperature. Each of these 
Ss completed two sessions for each setting of the 
AL: 33°, 34°, 35°, 36°, 38°, and 40°, or 12 ses- 
sions for each S. ‘In every one, the comparison 
buckets increased by discrepancies of 0°, 1°, 
2°, 3°, 7°, and 15° from the AL. (There were 
nd equivalent sessions for systematic decreases 
in the AL.) Note that for these three Ss, when 
the AL was set near their skin temperature (one 
of the 6 AL’s used), the same function was being 
tested as the five Ss used in Part a. Hence, 
data relevant to the AL set near skin tempera- 
ture will be presented for eight Ss. 

The data were paired-comparison judgments, 
which were transformed into a continuous scale 
of preferences on the basis of the number of 
times a discrepancy was preferred in relation 
to the number of times it was offered. Hence, 
if a particular discrepancy was offered 55 times, 
and in these it was preferred 46 times, it had a 
value of 73%. If some other discrepancy was 
offered 55 times and preferred 31 times, it had 
a value of 56%. The significance of the differ- 
ence between any two values was tested by a x? 
technique. For example, to test the difference 
between the 0 and the 1 discrepancies for a 


given S, a 2 X 2 x? table was used, with mar- 
ginals labeled: discrepancy, 1 and 2; and prefer- 
ence; preferred to all others; not preferred to all 
others. The judgments of preference between 
the 0° and 1° were split, half being included for 
the 0° and half for the 1°. This avoided double 
counting and inflated N’s. 

All tests of significance were applied to one S 
at a time, and used data of only one session. 
For each S in each session, two x? tests were 
computed, testing the highest preferred dis- 
crepancy against the two adjacent discrepancies. 
Hence, if the 1° discrepancy was preferred the 
most, it was compared to discrepancies of 0° 
and 3°. 

The presentation order of the stimuli was 
randomly varied from session to session and 
from S to S, as was the position of the stimuli 
in the horseshoe. The buckets were so arranged 
that there were at least two buckets for each 
discrepancy stimulus, one on either side of the 
standard bucket. This prevented Ss from 
learning place cues as quickly, and allowed the 
same comparisons to be tested using different 
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pairs of buckets. Consistent hand preferences 
were looked for by interspersing choices between 
equal stimuli. No S had to be eliminated on 
this account. The S never had to make judg- 
ments between stimuli where one was above and 
the other below the AL. Stimuli above the AL 
were always in a different session from stimuli 
below the AL. This was done to avoid any 
difficulties arising out of the possibilities of two 
distinct receptor systems being in operation, one 
for cold and another for hot. 


RESULTS 


When the AL was set at or near the 
skin temperature for each S and the 
comparison buckets increased by a 
logarithmic scale (discrepancies of 
0°, 1°, 3°, 7°, and 15° with the in- 
clusion of a discrepancy of 2° for 
three Ss), affect first increased and 
then decreased. This was found with 
all eight Ss. For five Ss, the maxi- 
mum pleasure point (MPP) was a 
+1° discrepancy. For each of these 
Ss, +1° was significantly (P < .01) 
preferred to either 0° or the next 
highest discrepancy. Three Ss pre- 
ferred a +3° discrepancy as the MPP. 
Analogous x*’s reached at least the 
same significance levels. For each 
S in every session, there was only one 
maximum for the function, with a 
decrease on both sides of the maximum 
point. 

When discrepancies less than the 
AL were tested, all five Ss preferred 
an MPP of —1° discrepancy below 
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PERCENTAGE OF TIMES CHOSEN 


Fic. 2. Affect as a function of discrepancies 
of temperatures above and below the AL. 
Data taken from Table 2. 


TABLE 3 


Arrect as A Function or Discrepancy oF 
Temperatures ABOVE THE ADAPTATION 
LeveL, WHEN ApapTaTion LeveL was 
INCREASED FROM 33° To 40° 


(Cell entries are the percentages of times each 
discrepancy was chosen in relation to the 
number of times it was offered 
as a choice with all other 
discrepancies.) 
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* Indicates the most preferred discrepancy. 


the AL. All 20 x? tests were signifi- 
cant (P < .01). Hence, for the five 
Ss tested for both wings of the 
“butterfly,” affect was symmetrically 
related to the discrepancies in each 
direction from the AL (see Table 2 
and Fig. 2). 

In studying the effect of increasing 
the value of the AL with all three Ss, 
the AL could be increased from 
33° to 35° without changing Ss’ pre- 
ferred discrepancy (MPP); +3° in 
one case, and +1° in the other two. 
As the AL increased further, the 
difference between the MPP and the 
AL decreased until, for one S, the 
MPP for an AL of 36° was also 36°; 
i.e., a zero discrepancy was preferred. 
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Fic. 3. Affect as a function of discrepancies 
of temperatures above the AL, when the AL is 
increased from 33° to 40°. Data taken from 
Table 3. 


For the second S, the MPP was 
equal to a zero discrepancy at an AL 
of 38°. The third S did not reach an 
MPP of zero discrepancy until the 
AL had reached 40°. Above these 
points, the affect curve decreased in a 
linear fashion as discrepancy from 
AL increased further. With these 
three Ss, it was impossible to estab- 
lish complete adaptation above 38°. 
This was defined as not being able 
to report the neutral sensation in the 
AL bucket. Above this value, all 
Ss reported a feeling of warmth. 


Discussion 


These results supply ample support 
for the discrepancy hypothesis as to the 
sources of affect in the temperature 


sense. For an AL set at or near skin 
temperature, affect increased and then 
decreased as a regular function of dis- 
crepancies from the AL when the dis- 
crepancies were both above the AL and 
below it. AL’s were also established 
above normal skin temperatures in 
three Ss up to 38°. Geldard (4, p. 220) 
reports that a temperature of 38° takes 
4-5 min. to adapt, while in this experi- 
ment, Ss rarely took that much time to 


report adaptation. Since Ss knew the 
session would last only as long as the 
time required to make the specified 
number of judgments, in some cases 
they may have reported complete adap- 
tation before it had actually occurred, 
to speed up a somewhat boring task. 
If this happened, it might explain the 
leveling out of the “butterfly” effect. 
It is interesting to speculate as to whether 
the butterfly would have remained 
intact if adaptation had been complete 
at higher temperatures. Following 
Hebb’s theory, this should be expected, 
because once a cell assembly is estab- 
lished, a slight discrepancy from it 
should be pleasurable. But if the as- 
sembly is not fully organized (i.e., 
adaptation is incomplete), then the 
discrepancy is measured from whatever 
assemblies are organized. This implies 
that if adaptation to 40° is not complete, 
41° is not a discrepancy of +1° but 
really +3° or +4°, depending upon 
the maximal temperature to which S 
is adapted. Accepting this reasoning, 
affect is produced according to the 
discrepancy hypothesis whenever adap- 
tation is complete, and that in the 
temperature sense, there is a considerable 
range over which adaptable AL’s can 
be established. 

This experiment involved the actual 
adaptation of the sense organs, not the 
central tendency of a series of sensations 
over time as in many of Helson’s ex- 
amples. The discrepancy hypothesis is 
applicable to this latter case, where the 
cell assembly would be the pattern of 
central nervous system activity resulting 
from repeated stimulation of a sensory 
nerve. Alpert (1) demonstrated the 
establishment of an adaptation level 
defined as the summation of previous 
auditory stimulation. He chose a pat- 
tern of very unfamiliar beats, making 
up a unique rhythm, as a single stimulus, 
and presented it many times. He 
argued that, at first, it would be so 
discrepant from previous AL’s for 
rhythm that it should be unpleasant. 
As it was repeated, the previous AL’s 
would be modified to include this new 
pattern. In this way, the discrepancy 
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should decrease and the stimulus would 
become more pleasant. Eventually, the 
AL should become identical with the new 
pattern and the affect would be indif- 
ferent. Alpert verified these predictions. 

The discrepancy hypothesis is not the 
only possible explanation of affect. Any 
of the various forms of a tension reduc- 
tion theory (e.g., 8) might be extended 
to explain affect by assuming that central 
nervous excitation is minimal when the 
end-organs are adapted, and that any 
change from adaptation will produce 
an increase in stimulation. If increases 
in stimulation set up a drive state which 
S§ tries to reduce (which would appear 
to be a behavioral definition of negative 
affect), then a zero discrepancy from 
the AL should be preferred over all 
larger discrepancies, according to this 
theory. This prediction is clearly not 
borne out by these data, where small 
discrepancies from AL are decidedly 
preferred to zero discrepancies. This 
implies that increases in stimulation can 
be pleasurable, i.e., sought in themselves 
and not simply as a means to anxiety 
reduction, a fact that some tension- 
reductionists (e.g., 3, p. 5; 9) are just 
coming to recognize. Olds’ data (10) 
on the reinforcing effects of increases in 
septal stimulation also support this view. 
These data seem more in line with a two- 
factor theory of motivation: that indi- 
viduals may approach “pleasurable” 
objects in addition to avoiding “un- 
pleasurable” ones. The discrepancy 
hypothesis is an attempt to give an 
independent definition to what is pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, independent of the 
resulting approach or avoidance behavior. 


SUMMARY 


The Ss adapted both hands to water at or 
near skin temperature, and then placed each 
in water of different temperatures, behaviorally 
making an affective response as to the more 
pleasant temperature by withdrawing immedi- 
ately the less comfortable hand. The results 
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showed that small discrepancies from the 
adaptation level of the hands were more pre- 
ferred than either larger discrepancies or zero 
discrepancies. Adaptation levels were then 
established above normal skin temperature in 
three Ss. The affective function shifted from a 
“butterfly” to a monotonically decreasing curve 
when the adaptation level was increased suf- 
ficiently. The discussion pointed out some of 
the implications of these data for motivational 
theories. 
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ANAGRAM SOLUTION TIMES: A FUNCTION OF LETTER 
ORDER AND WORD FREQUENCY ! 


M. S. MAYZNER anv M. E. TRESSELT 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and New York University 


The present study is concerned with 
the effect of letter order and word 
frequency on anagram solution times. 
Anagram letter order refers to the 
rearrangement of the letters from 
their correct position in the word. 
Ten particular rearrangements or 
letter orders were selected for study. 
Five letter orders, designated “easy,” 
were picked on a basis of maximizing 
the “similarity” of word letter order 
and anagram letter order. Thus, if 
word letter order is numbered 12345, 
an easy anagram letter order might 
be 23451, i.e., the first letter of che 
word is the last letter of the anagram, 
the second letter of the word is the 
first letter of the anagram, etc. Five 
other letter orders, designated “hard,” 
were picked on a basis of minimizing 
the “similarity” of word letter order 
and anagram letter order, e.g., a 
hard anagram letter order might be 
52413. Since with an easy letter 
order fewer movements of letters 
are required to place them in their 
proper position for word solution 
than with a hard letter order, it was 
hypothesized easy letter order ana- 
grams would have faster solution 
times than hard letter order anagrams. 

The second variable selected for 
study, word frequency as measured 
by Thorndike-Lorge frequency counts 
(6), has been found to have an 
appreciable effect on word recognition 
times (5). It is reasonable to expect, 
then, that it might have an analogous 


1The authors wish to express their thanks 
to Paul S. Olmstead of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories for his helpful advice on the statistical 
portions of this paper. 


effect on anagram solution times. 
Therefore, it was hypothesized that 
anagrams whose solutions are words 
having high Thorndike-Lorge fre- 
quency counts would have faster 
solution times than anagrams whose 
solutions are words having low fre- 
quency counts. 


MeTHOD 


Subjects—Forty Ss from introductory psy- 
chology classes at New York University were 
employed in the experiment, 20 in each of the 
two major conditions. 

Material—The stimulus material consisted 
of 20 five-letter anagrams typed in caps on plain 
white 3 X 5-in. index cards. The 20 words 
from which the anagrams were constructed were 
selected from the Thorndike-Lorge ‘word list 
to provide four groups of five words each, di Ter- 
ing in frequency of occurrence as follows: 
Group VF (very frequent) was characterized 
by words occurring 100 times or over per million 
and were chair, sugar, train, party, and labor; 
Group F (frequent) by words occurring at least 
50 times per million and not so many as 100 
times per million and were beach, model, clerk, 
fault, and giant; Group I (infrequent) by words 
occurring at least once per million and not as 
many as twice per million and were patio, cobra, 
roach, baton, and jaunt; and Group VI (very 


‘ infrequent) by words occurring less than once 


per million but more than once per four million 
and were tango, groin, peony, ghoul, and triad. 
Experimental design —The Ss were assigned 
randomly to the two major conditions which 
involved presenting the same 20 words in either 
the easy or the hard letter orders. The five easy 
letter orders were: 12354, 23451, 51234, 34512, 
45123. The five hard letter orders were: 14253, 
25314, 52413, 31425, 42513. In brief, 20 Ss 
received 20 words employing five different easy 
letter orders each repeated four times for the 
four frequency groups, while another 20 Ss 
received the same 20 words employing five 
different hard letter orders each repeated four 
times for the four frequency groups. 
Procedure—The Ss were told that a five- 
letter anagram is simply five scrambled letters 
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which when properly rearranged will make a 
single five-letter word. After being shown an 
example, they were informed that they would 
have 20 anagrams to solve, and if they could not 
find a solution in 4 min., the correct solution 
would be given to them before going on to the 
next one. Solutions were given by S verbally 
(i.e, S had no paper or pencil) and solution 
times were recorded with a stop watch. All Ss 
were tested individually. 


RESULTS 


Because of the nature of the dis- 
tributions of the five time scores for 
each word group (VF, F, I, and VI), 
letter order (Easy and Hard) com- 
bination for each S, the S’s median 
time score for each combination 
was selected as most representative 
of his performance for analysis. 

Table 1 gives the major results of 
the study showing means, SD’s, 
medians, and ranges for the time 
scores. Both means and medians 
seveal a steady increase ia anagram 
rolution times going from the Easy 
Order-VF condition to the Hard 
Order-VI condition, except for one 
slight reversal between the VF and F 
word groups under the easy letter 
order condition. Within this design 
several comparisons are possible. To 
evaluate the effect of the letter order 
variable, comparisons of the easy 
versus hard letter order conditions 
for each of the four word frequency 
groups, were carried out employing 
che Mann-Whitney U test (4). All 
comparisons yielded probability 
values well below the .001 level. 

In evaluating the effect of the word 
frequency variable, two separate 
analyses were made. Under each 
letter order condition, the Friedman 
Two Way Analysis of Variance by 
Ranks Test (3) was employed. The 
probability value associated with the 
word frequency groups comparison 
under the easy letter order condition 
was less than the .01 level, while the 
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TABLE 1 


ANAGRAM SoLuTION Tres (1N Sec.) For LetrerR 
Orper AND Worp Frequency ConpiTIons 
(Basep on Meptans) 





Group Mean SD Median | Range 


Easy Order 


Hard Order 
58.6 
67.4 
83.0 
91.6 


5-240 
7-240 
18-240 
21-240 


Note.—Time scores on which means, SD's, medians, 
and ranges are calculated are the median solution times 
for each frequency group of five anagrams. 


equivalent probability value yielded 
for the word frequency groups com- 
parison under the hard letcer order 
condition was less than the .001 level. 


Discussion 

The results of this study demonstrate 
the highly significant effect of letter 
order and word frequency variables on 
anagram solution times. A suggested 
theoretical framework designed to ac- 
count for the effect of these variables 
would involve the following considera- 
tions. An anagram constitutes a prob- 
lem whose stimulus properties tend to 
evoke a variety of implicit responses 
on the part of S. When the number 
of letter rearrangements or letter move- 
ments is few to go from anagram to 
word solution, as in the easy letter order 
condition, fewer implicit responses or 
hypotheses presumably are needed to 
solve the anagram than when many 
letter movements are needed. It be- 
comes reasonable to expect, then, that 
the greater the number of implicit 
responses that need to be made, the 
longer the anagram solution times will 


be. 
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Fie. 1. 


A plot showing the relationship between anagram solution time in seconds (log scale) 


and the cumulative frequency distribution (probability scale) for a sample of 100 anagrams for the 
Easy Order-VF, Hard Order-VF, and Hard Order-VI conditions. 


Further, in the mechanism governing 
the generation of S’s implicit responses, 
if the solution to an anagram is a word 
having a high frequency of occurrence 
in the language, it will probably be 
relatively high in S’s response repertoire, 
and therefore possess a greater potential 
for evocation as an early implicit re- 
sponse than a word having a low fre- 
quency of occurrence. Thus, faster 
anagram solution times should be asso- 
ciated with words having high frequency 
of occurrences (i.e., greater evocation 
potential in S’s response repertoire) 
as opposed to words having low fre- 
quency of occurrences. 

If it is granted that anagram solving 
processes involve, in part at least, the 
production of a series of implicit re- 
sponses prior to the final correct solution, 
then the question arises, “How is this 


production process distributed through 
time?”” No direct answer is available 
from the present study; however, an 
indirect attempt to examine this pro- 
duction process was carried out as 
follows. Each of the eight word group, 
letter order combinations yield, if all 
anagram solution times are employed, 
a sample of 100 solution times. A 
cumulative plot was made for each 
group or sample of 100 anagram solution 
times on logarithmic probability paper, 
and the results for three of the groups 
are shown in Fig. 1. The remaining 
five groups yield essentially similar 
straight line distributions paralleling 
and interspersed with those shown. The 
lines drawn are fitted visually. 

A possible inference that can be drawn, 
then, from the results shown in Fig. 1, 
and which is in accord with the general 
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mathematical properties of such log- 
arithmic plots (2), is that, the more time 
S takes up to any given point without 
solution, the more time he will probably 
take beyond that point before a success- 
ful solution occurs. Basically, it would 
appear that some given number of 
implicit responses or hypotheses are 
produced rather quickly, and if one of 
these matches the actual word, the 
anagram is solved, with the probability 
of a correct match being primarily a 
function of the difficulty level of the 
anagram. Thus, for example, within 
30 sec. 82% of the anagrams are solved 
in the Easy Order-VF condition, while 
only 28% are solved in the Hard Order- 
VI condition. If on the other hand, 
the anagram is not solved quickly we 
know proportionally more time will be 
taken before solution, and this would 
seem to imply either, (@) a less rapid 
production of new implicit responses or 
hypotheses through time, or (4) possibly 
extensive retesting of old hypotheses 
through time. Work by Bousfield and 
Sedgewick (1) is highly relevant to this 
issue. They asked Ss to name as many 
cities in the United States as they could, 
or to make as many words as possible 
drawing from a given pool of letters 
(similar to anagram solving, but different 
in that the words could vary in length 
and many different words could be 
constructed from the letter pool given). 
The results clearly revealed that the 
production of responses was rapid at first, 
progressively slowing down through time. 
The results of the present study, as 
analyzed in Fig. 1, would seem to imply 
that the production of implicit responses 
or hypotheses to an anagram problem 
situation can be described by the same 
law as that governing the production of 
explicit responses in verbal recall and 
word problem situations. 
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SUMMARY 


A study was made of the effect of letter order 
and word frequency variables on anagram solu- 
tion times. Two levels of anagram letter order 
and four levels of word frequency were examined. 
Letter order was varied by maximizing (easy 
order) or minimizing (hard order) the “simi- 
larity” of anagram letter order to word letter 
order. Word frequency was varied by selecting 
words varying in their Thorndike-Lorge fre- 
quency counts from very frequent to very 
infrequent. 

The results clearly showed the highly signifi- 
cant effect of these two variables on anagram 
solution times. Specifically, hard letter orders 
and low word frequency counts both produced 
marked increases in anagram solution times. 
Further analysis revealed the logarithmic nature 
of the distribution of anagram solution times, 
indicating that the more time S takes up to 
any given point without solution, the more time 
he will probably take beyond that point before 
a successful solution occurs. 
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ABSOLUTE JUDGMENTS OF STATIC PERSPECTIVE 
TRANSFORMATIONS 
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In a recent study Gibson and 
Gibson (6) demonstrated that a 
continuous perspective transforma- 
tion in the optic array can lead to the 
perception of rigid motion. The con- 
tinuous compression of a pattern in one 
meridian was seen as a changing slant 
of a rigid surface. The impression of 
changing slant was obtained with 
regular (quadrilateral) vs. irregular 
(ameboid) and textured vs. non- 
textured stimuli. Essentially similar 
linear functions relating the estimated 
slant to the slant in the optic stimulus 
were obtained in all four cases. 

A control group was shown a 
single motionless example of each of 
the four patterns slanted 60° away 
from the frontal plane. In this case, 


only the regularly patterned stimuli 
appeared slanted. The authors at- 
tributed this result to the fact that 
the regular pattern had a unique 
member—the square—with immedi- 


ately identifiable members. The ir- 
regular pattern lacked such a member. 
Since judgments of the extent of the 
slant with moving stimuli were 
equally accurate for both regular and 
irregular patterns, it is apparent 
that motion in the stimulus is neces- 
sary to induce any perception of 
depth with irregular and/or un- 
familiar patterns. Motion in the 
stimulus apparently also has a sig- 
nificant effect upon O’s judgment of 
the extent of slant of regular patterns. 
Although Os saw the motionless 
pattern as slanted away from frontal 
plane, the mean estimates of the 
extent of the slant were quite inac- 
curate. For example, with the regu- 


lar patterns a 60° slant in the optic 
stimulus was judged, on the average, 
as 61° (SD about 6°) with moving 
stimuli, but only 24° (SD about 12°) 
with motionless stimuli. Thus, it 
would appear that accurate estimation 
of the extent of the apparent slant 
of a transformed perspective image 
depends, at least in part, upon motion 
in the optic stimulus. 

However, the authors were pri- 
marily interested in the elicitation 
rather than the accuracy of depth 
perception; consequently, the experi- 
mental design was such that the 
specific contribution of motion in the 
stimulus to accurate depth perception 
could not be determined. For one 
thing, Os in the control group were 
naive with regard to the object trans- 
formed and the transformation se- 
quence, i.e., they were never shown 
the original pattern (square) in the 
frontal plane or other members of the 
transformation family. Furthermore, 
they had no opportunity to practice. 
The aim of the present study was to 
determine the degree to which ac- 
curate estimates of the extent of a 
perspective transformation depend 
upon motion in the stimulus per se. 
Perspective images of a regular (quad- 
rilateral) pattern were used. The 
Os were told that the display repre- 
sented a perspective image of a rigid 
surface. They were also shown repre- 
sentative members of the family of 
static perspective transformations 
that constituted the stimulus series. 
Subsequently, the accuracy with 
which such sophisticated Os could 
make absolute judgments of the 
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SIDE VIEW 
Fic. 1. 


extent of the apparent rotation of 
a motionless perspective image was 
measured. At no time did Os see 
the optic stimulus in motion. 

The problem is of interest in another 
context. Gibson’s formulations (3, 


4, 5, 6, 7,) have provided the theo- 


retical basis for research and develop- 
ment of a new display system— 
generally designated the “contact 
analog.”' The contact analog is es- 
sentially a two-dimensional projec- 
tion of a model surface which under- 
goes continuous perspective trans- 
formations corresponding to all six 
degrees of freedom associated with 
movement in three-dimensional space. 
Gibson’s hypothesis that optic stimuli 
need only correlate with, not neces- 
sarily replicate, direct experience has 
led to the further hypothesis that 
more effective control of the orienta- 
tion and movement of objects or 
vehicles in space can be effected 
through the use of a display which 
provides an analog (correlate) of 
contact (direct experience) flight. 


1 Research and development of the contact 
analog has been sponsored by the Office of 
Naval Research. 














FRONT VIEW 


Schematic view of shadow transformer. 


MeETHOD 


The generation of a perspective transforma- 
tion can be described in terms of a moving sur- 
face and a fixed O, or alternately, of a fixed 
surface and a moving 0. In Gibson’s work O 
has generally been considered fixed and the 
surface in motion. In the contact analog 
situation the surface is considered fixed and O 
in motion. For a given transformation the 
optic stimulus is the same in either case. The 
present study was carried out in the latter 
context; Os were told that, although they would 
actually remain level, they were to assume that 
the changes in the configuration of the display 
resulted from their own motion. The trans- 
formation sequence used was pitch, i.e., change 
in the optic stimulus corresponding to change 
in the configuration of a patterned surface 
seen by an O undergoing apparent rotation in 
the medial plane. 

Apparatus —The shadow transformer used 
to generate the display was similar in principle 
to that used by Gibson and Gibson (6). It is 
shown schematically in Fig. 1. The ray sheaf 
of a 25-w., .5-mm. filament point source was 
passed through a 30-in. sheet of clear plastic 
upon which an opaque grid pattern of 1/4 in. 
outline squares had been inscribed. The 
resultant shadow pattern fell on a vertical 
translucent screen seen through an 18 X 20-in. 
aperture in a large sheet of plywood. The 
screen was located 30 in. from the point source. 
The O was seated on the opposite side of the 
display screen. With the grid in a horizontal 
position, the shadow pattern seen by O formed 
a perspective image of a flat surface covered 
with squares and extending to an artificial 
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“skyline” (Fig. 1). At this point the skyline 
bisected the display aperture. An opaque 
shield fixed to the end of the grid holder blocked 
all light above the skyline. 

The grid was rotated tangent to a circle 
with a l-in. radius centered at the point source 
filament. Counterclockwise rotation of the 
grid produced perspective transformations cor- 
responding to those which would be seen by an 
O undergoing clockwise rotation. The patterns 
displayed were correlates of those which would 
be seen by an O seated 30 in. from an 18 X 20-in. 
window, rotated (along with the window) 
about the nodal point of the eye, and suspended 
200 ft. above a flat surface covered with 50-ft. 
squares. The apparent distance between O and 
the skyline was approximately 2.3 miles. 

The E varied the angle of the grid manually; 
referring to a fixed scale indicating pitch angle 
from 0° to —40° in 2° steps. A friction brake 
held the grid firmly in position during the 
stimulus exposure. Stimuli were presented by 
removing a solenoid-operated shutter in front 
of the point source. Two Cramer timers wired 
for automatic recycling controlled the duration 
of the stimulus exposure and stimulus change 
periods. 

Observers.—Twenty-five naval officers were 
used as Os. Since all had had some experience 
flying in small aircraft, no difficulty was en- 
countered in explaining the nature of the 
perspective transformation displayed. 

Procedure-—The Os were seated 30 in. from 
the display screen in a dimly illuminated room. 
Their seated height was adjusted so that with 
the 0° image the skyline was at eye level. The 
E emphasized that, although they actually 
would remain level, Os were to assume that the 
differences in the configuration of the display 
resulted from their own apparent rotation about 
the horizontal axis while viewing a fixed surface. 
The Os were then shown static end products of 
transformations corresponding to pitch changes 
from 0° to — 10° in 2° steps, from — 14° to — 40° 
in 4° steps, and returning, from — 40° to 0° in 10° 
steps. Each stimulus appeared for 4 sec. fol- 
lowed by a 4-sec. interval during which the dis- 
play was changed. The same time intervals 
were used during the remainder of the session. 
During the interval between trials the display 
screen was illuminated at a brightness level 
approximately equal to that of the stimulus. 
This was done to eliminate disturbing brightness 
contrasts after each stimulus presentation. 

The method of absolute judgments (2) was 
used to collect and analyze data. The Os were 
instructed to judge and verbally designate their 
apparent “pitch angle” to the nearest 2° step. 
Each “pitch angle” was displayed 10 times to 
each O during the session. A different unsys- 
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tematic ordér of presentation was used for each 
O. A 5-min. rest interval was given after one- 
third and two-thirds of the trials were completed. 
No knowledge of results was given during the 
session. 


RESULTS 


The mean estimate of pitch angle 
and the variability of judgments 
associated with each of the perspec- 
tive transformations are shown 
graphically in Fig. 2. Each point 
represents the mean of 250 judg- 
ments. It is evident that Os can 
readily and accurately interpret a 
series of static end products of suitable 
perspective transformations in the 
optic array as differences in apparent 
pitch. Constant errors ranged from 
an overestimation of 4.22° at —16° 
to an underestimation of 2.10° at 
—40° with an over-all mean of 1.91°. 
Variable errors based on pooled data 
ranged from an SD of 2.01° at 0° to 
an SD of 5.32° at —34° with an 
over-all mean SD of 4.11°. 

The mean constant and variable 
errors listed above are appropriate as 


‘indices of over-all performance with 


a hypothetical contact analog type 
display. However, further analysis 
of the scores associated with the 
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Fic 2. Mean estimate and variability of 
judgments associated with each pitch angle. 











individual pitch angles is required 
since not all of these scores were 
based upon judgments with respect 
to a single perceptual cue. In a 
sequence of transformations starting 
at 0°, the distance between the sky- 
line—present in a portion of the 
stimulus series—and the edge of the 
display aperture serves as an addi- 
tional cue to the extent of the trans- 
formation. The effect of this addi- 
tional cue upon Qs’ performance 
is apparent in Fig. 2. In the portion 
of the stimulus series in which the 
skyline was present (0° to —12°), 
pitch angles were consistently over- 
estimated at a level slightly in excess 
of one degree (mean = 1.17°). Be- 
ginning at — 14°, however, a different 
function was obtained. The constant 
error increased abruptly and changed 
from an overestimation of 4.22° 
initially to an underestimation of 
2.10° at the end of the series. The 
mean constant error was 2.25°. Vari- 
ability also showed a similar but less 
well defined change in the neigh- 
borhood of ~—14°. The estimates 
obtained in the —14° to —40° por- 
tion of the stimulus series thus repre- 
sent more closely the accuracy with 
which Os can judge the extent of the 
apparent rotation of a perspective 
image based solely upon differences 
in the configuration of a motionless 
pattern. 

The variability between Os and 
the average of the SD’s within Os 
associated with each transformation 
are shown in Fig. 3. In both cases 
variability increased as a function of 
the distance from the ends of the 
stimulus series. 


An information analysis of Os’ re- 
sponses was performed using the pro- 
cedure described by Garner and Hake 
(2). The average information trans- 
mitted by each O was computed sepa- 
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rately. Information transmitted ranged 
from 1.92 bits to 3.32 bits per O, averag- 
ing 2.52 bits for the group 

The antilog: of the average information 
in bits transmitted in an absolute judg- 
ment represents the approximate num- 
ber of stimulus categories that Os can 
discriminate without error (1, 2). On 
this basis, the results of the present 
study indicate that, within the range 
from 0° to —40°, Os can differentiate 
approximately six pitch angles based 
on observation of the static end products 
of a perspective transformation. 

As indicated earlier, Gibson and 
Gibson (6) found that estimates of the 
slant of a static perspective image were 
relatively inaccurate compared with 
those obtained with a continuous trans- 
formation. The results of the present 
study indicate that the gross under- 
estimation of the slant of static per- 
spective transformations of a regular 
pattern found by Gibson and Gibson 
(6) is not a consequence of the lack of 
motion in the stimulus. If, as in the 
present case, Os are informed that the 
differences in the configuration of a 
display are the result of a perspective 
transformation of a rigid surface, a 
series of line patterns never seen in 
motion can nonetheless carry a trans- 
formation sequence. 
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Fic. 3. Variability within and between Os 
associated with each pitch angle. 
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SUMMARY 


Static perspective images corresponding to a 
flat grid-patterned surface viewed at various 
pitch angles were projected onto a vertical 
screen. The 21 perspective patterns which 
would result from the rotation of the O in 2° 
steps from 0° to —40° were displayed. Repre- 
sentative members of the family of static per- 
spective transformations that constituted the 
stimulus series were shown to 25 naval officers 
who were then asked to judge and verbally 
designate the extent of their apparent rotation 
in the medial plane. The method of absolute 
judgments was employed. Each O made 10 
judgments of each of the 21 stimuli. 

The O readily and accurately interpreted 
differences in the extent of a perspective trans- 
formation as differences in their own pitch angle 
with respect to a fixed surface. Constant 
errors ranged from —2.10° to 4.22° with an 
over-all mean of 1.9°. Stimuli which lacked a 


visible skyline were judged less accurately 
(mean CE 2.25°) than those with a skyline. 
Information transmitted averaged 2.52 bits for 
the group indicating a capability of differentiat- 
ing without error approximately six pitch angles 
between 0° and — 40°. 


nm 
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